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TO OUR READERS, 

Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
‘* Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘* Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Imperial Conference ended on Friday, August 5th, and the 
Dominion Premiers have returned, or are returning, to their 
various continents. Although there has been no precise formal 
change from the conferences that were held before the war, 
no one who has given the slightest attention to the present 
meeting can doubt that a new andsupremely important principle 
has begun to arise in the government of the Empire—indeed, 
we may say, in the government of the world. This may be scen 
from the very range and scope of the subjects which the Confer- 
ence discussed. These included the Japanese Alliance, the 
Washington Conference, Imperial Communications, Imperial 
Immigration, and the Silesian question. This last is, from the 
Constitutional point of view, of peculiar interest. On this 
subject the Dominion Premiers met the members of the British 
Cabinet and discussed this entirely external and foreign question, 
not in their capacities as the Premiers of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, &c., but as the rulers of the Empire assembled 
together in conference to decide on the policy of that Empire 
in regard to one of the important questions of the day. 


On the other subjects the Report of the Premiers is very 
frank and very interesting. After careful consideration it was 
found that the Japanese Alliance was not about to expire, and 
therefore did not need renewal; then came President Harding’s 
invitation to Washington, which, of course, entirely changed 
the situation. The Report goes on to state frankly how the 
Premiers were in favour of a preliminary Conference, either 
here or in America, which might settle some of the outstanding 
Pacific difficulties, and thus clear the ground for the work of 
disarmament to be undertaken at Washington. The United 





States Government, however, “ did not favour this idea, which 
was accordingly dropped.” So it has come about that we 
shall enter the Washington Conference both tied and encumbered 
by the Japanese Alliance, and also without any of the Pacific 
questions settled. We can only hope that the great object of 
disarmament will be achieved none the less, 


In 1917 the Imperial War Conference suggested a Consti- 
tutional Conference to be summoned to work out what 
almost amounted to a Constitution for the Empire. The present 
Conference reports, however, that “ having regard to the Consti- 
tutional developments since 1917, no advantage is to be gained 
by holding a Constitutional Conference.” They continue, 
however: “The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
Dominions, and the representatives of India, should aim at 
meeting annually or at such longer intervals as may prove 
feasible.” This, we suppose, means that the Premiers are of 
opinion that it is better not to attempt to frame some definite, 
dogmatic written Constitution for the new world-wide State 
which we call the British Empire, but rather to follow the 
traditional English practice of allowing the moulding force of 
circumstance to play unhindered upon the new body. 





In the Commons on Wednesday it was announced that Runny- 
mede is to be withdrawn from auction. It appears that 
it was actually put up for sale in July, but that there was no 
bidding. We presume that the auction-room frequenters 
thought it must be a hoax and would have nothing to do with 
it. The retreat of the Government was covered with words 
which show that even now the Ministry is unable to distinguish 
between Magna Charta Island and the great meadows of 
Runnymede and Longmead popularly combined under the title 
of Runnymede. 





As to the future of Runnymede, we suggest that the Govern- 
ment should turn a prime example of bureaucratic ineptitude 
to ‘glorious gain”’ by a public act of co-operation with those 
people on both sides of the Atlantic who desire to establish the 
anniversary of the signing of Magna Charta as a day to be 
observed by all the English-speaking peoples in all places for 
all time. Let the King, Lords, and Commons place Runnymede 
(and Longmead also, if thought advisable) in the hands of 
five Trustees—the King, the President of the United States 
of America, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Speaker—‘‘to hold the 
same in trust for the English-speaking peoples of the British 
Empire and of the United States of America,” &c., &e., Xe. 
That would be an act of imaginative statesmanship which 
would wipe ovt at once and for ever all remembrance of the 
unsuccessful attempt to dispose of Lot 8! 


We print elsewhere an appeal made by the Imperial War 
Relief Fund on behalf of the starving people of Russia, In half 
the great derelict Empire the population is in the grip of one of 
the most terrible famines of which the world has record, The 
chief causes of this appalling disaster are three. The first is 
the folly, and still more the hideous tyranny, cruelty, and 
injustice, of the Communist Government at Moscow. They 
began by confiscating the surplus of food produced by the 
peasants. But they soon found that it is contrary to human 
nature to toil early and late to grow corn for other men to take 
away and eat—men who offer nothing or only worthless paper 
in exchange. As in all super-tyrannies, the peasants have only 
been growing enough to keep themselves alive. You cannot 
make men till the fields as you make them, or try to make them, 
work in a factory. ‘The force of arms functions badly in a 
ploughed field. Then the Communists tried raids on the granaries. 
But the policy of plunder has only increased the scarcity. 


The second cause was that which has dealt so severe a blow to 
our own agriculture—the drought. That “ Act of God,” as the 
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insurers would call it, has left its mark upon all Europe, but 
mostly on Russia. Such crops as have come up under the perpetual 
blaze of a sun which in parts of European Russia shines, at this 
time of the year, for eighteen hours in the twenty-four have in 
many cases been destroyed by fire. ‘The want of rain has made 
it easy not only for accidental but for wilful firing of the 
tields. When men are maddened by misery and hopeless of relief, 


there seems to be a natural reaction towards burning. There - 


is an awful sense of stimulation in flames that leap into the air and 
in the dread swish of their onrush. Some Titanic mower seems 
at work in the rosy heart of the conflagration. 





The third, and perhaps the greatest, though so much the least 
sensational of the contributory causes, is the almost complete 
breakdown of Russian transport, whether by rail or road. The 
only things that still seem capable of moving in’ Russia are the 
Soviet Armies with their spear-head of Chinese and Latvian 
mercenaries and their battalions of Bolsheviks red with the blood 
of their countrymen. In the days before British good govern- 
ment, British enterprise, and British devotion had freed India 
from the triennial menace of Famine, our leading administrators 
insisted that the only certain way to prevent it was to make 
more roads and railways. Like the Bishop in Browning’s poem, 
they pointed out that “there is always Durrah somewhere in 
the world,” and that when Jumblepur is without it, Tintelly 
may have a glut. 


The Soviet has been too busy slaying men, women, and 
children for imaginary crimes against its foul and scdden 
Etatism and mumbling its ancient and putrid sophisms to give 
any attention worth having to transportation. It could, of 
course, at any moment have got help by giving up its intrigues 
against its. neighbours, and its farcical attempts to produce a 
world-wide Communistic revolution by pouring its ill-gotten 
diamonds into the lap of the Daily Herald—a paper which in the 
last resort repudiated the “ nasty things” as quite unfit for the 
neck of a.respectable British matron of the Socialist variety. 

The latest news from Moscow tells us of the political 
reactions which the famine has already brought with it. 
The official Bolshevik Press has entirely changed its attitude. 
At first, hoping for quantities of food which would be given 
to the Government to distribute to the peasants as the 
Government thought fit, it spread the most serious reports of the 
famine possible. But now that it is apparent that Europe and 
America, with all the will in the world, have little to give, and 
will not give anything except through their own agents who 
can see that the relief really reaches those for whom it is intended, 
the Bolshevik Press declares that the reports of the famine 
are “ grossly exaggerated,” and that the Government can deal 
with the situation by itself. 


Another interesting development is that the Polish subjects 
in Russia are being sent back to Poland en masse, and not 
at the rate of 4,000'a week which was agreed upon at the 
Treaty of Riga. The Bolsheviks evidently feel that the 
fewer mouths they have to feed the better; there are said to 
be 30,000 of these unfortunate people at Baranovitch, the 
receiving station on the Polish Frontier; 80,000 are on their 
way; 300,000 are concentrated ready to be sent, and there are 
a million and a-half to come. It can be imagined what a strain 
this is on the Polish authorities. But they are said to be meeting 
the situation well, so that at least none of these people are starv- 
ing. But»perhaps these are only the forerunners of the hordes 
that may'come of their own accord from the real famine area if 
they can manage to cross the Ukraine. Then the unhappy Poles 
may indeed have a problem to face. 


The Geddes Renaissance, the Mercantile Witenagemot, or 
“ Business ’Bus,” as we may call the new Council of Business Men 
to advise the Premier how to get ninepence for fourpence, 
has been short-lived. We were just in time to chronicle 
ita birth in our last issue. In to-day’s we record its decease, 
On Thursday it. was announced that further action in this 
matter was postponed till Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Robert 
Horne returned from Paris, It is generally considered that 
this is like the obligations in the old Bonds—“ this stipulation 
shall remain unless John Roe shall ride to Rome in three days.” 





In the House of Commons on Thursday, August 4th, Dr. 
Macnamara, on the report stage of the vote for the Ministry 





of Labour, defended his Ministry. He declared that the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Section had done a great work not 
only in composing industrial disputes, but still more in avoiding 
them. The Whitley Councils and the Trade Boards had been 
most useful, and it was his intention in the autumn to give 
special attention to the Trade Boards in order to improve the 
machinery. As regards the enormous increase in the staff of 
the Ministry, he pleaded with pathetic earnestness that he was 
the victim of circumstances owing to the coal strike. The 
staff had risen from 14,981 in September, 1920, to 31,411 on 
July Ist. ‘ What was I to do?” asked Dr. Macnamara. “ [ 
did my best to mitigate the hardship of the situation.” Tho 
task of dealing with unemployment had been tremendous, 
and the only possible alternative to increasing the staff was 
to allow the Ministry to collapse. 


Mr. Clynes warned the Government that there would be 
wide distress if the unemployment benefit under the Insurance 
Act were to cease before Christmas. Mr. Adamson made a 
particular appeal on behalf of the miners who had been unable 
to find work since the coal settlement. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
described the Labour Exchanges as a German institution and 
demanded their abolition. The facts revealed by Mr. Adamson 
about unemployment among the miners were, of course, only 
to be expeeted. From the first moment of the coal strike it 
was certain that whichever side might be said to have won 
there would be fewer miners employed after the strike than 
before it. We cannot, unfortunately, agree with Dr. Macnamara 
that it was desirable to save his Ministry. When the issue 
was “increase of staff or collapse,” collapse would have been 
much the best thing for the country. We have written on 
this matter elsewhere. 


On Friday, August 5th, the House of Commons debated the 
question whether women should be admitted to all grades of the 
Civil Service on the same terms as men. In the end a com- 
promise was accepted by which women will be admitted by 
selection instead of by competitive examination for an experi- 
mental period of three years. After that period the conditions 
apparently will be the same for both sexes. Sir Robert Horne’s 
explanation of the experimental period was that men have better 
educational facilities than women have, and that sclection 
would therefore be fairer to women. The logic of the explana- 
tion escapes us. So far as we know, the women’s leaders 
demand nothing but “equal opportunities’? with men. To be 
treated under a kind of “ most favoured sex ” clause must seem 
to them to be rather disagreeable. 


Besides, the important thing is to pass the most efficient 
persons, whatever their sex may be, into the Civil Service. If 
the women candidates during the next three years are not the 
best available candidates, tested by the usual standard, then, 
for the sake of the Civil Service, they ought not to be accepted. 
We remember that Lord Loreburn, to the chagrin of many of 
his political friends, made a bold fight on a cognate issue. Liberals 
wanted him to appoint a great many Liberal magistrates in 
order to adjust the balance, as it was pointed out that most 
magistrates were Unionists. Lord Loreburn, to his lasting 
credit, replicd that a Justice of the Peace held a high and respon- 
sible office, that he would appoint the best men, and that it 
was a matter of indifference to him what their polities might be. 


The Railways Bill passed its Third Reading in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night. It has had a rather troubled passage, 
and has come out considerably amended. The criticism of it 
has, however, been distinctly fragmentary and contradictory : 
the Labour Party finding it too individualistic, the Unionists too 
socialistic. The truth, of course, is that it is admittedly a com- 
promise. measure—the result of a scries of meetings and confer- 
ences between the Government, the companies, and the railway- 
men, at which the Bill was arrived at as the only thing to which 
all parties could be got to agree. The House naturally 
resented this, as it obviously limited strictly any discussion 
or amendment of its fundamental points. As in the case of all 


compromises, its supporters represent it as having all the 
advantages of Socialism and Individualism with none of their 
defects, while its assailants deny it any of the advantages and 
ascribe to it all the defects of both systems. In practice, of 
course, it will be found to have some of the characteristics 
of both. Upon what proportions these are in will depend its 
success or failure. We can only hope that all parties will, at 
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any rate, strive to work the system it. inaugurates as smoothly 
as possible. 


In the Commons on Thursday the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a statement as to how the rise in 
the cost of living had, affected the King’s financial position- 
In spite of the strict economy practised in the Royal Household, 
there was a deficit on the Civil List of £24,500 in 1919 and of 
£45,000 last year. In view of these circumstances, a Bill is 
being introduced to enable the Duchy of Lancaster to realize 


-eapital to the extent of £100,000, and to apply the proceeds 


to revenue. The only comments we propose to.make on these 
facts are: (1) No “ uncertified ” person in these islands believes 
the King and Queen to be extravagant, to be guilty of setting 
an example of luxurious living; (2) nobody wants to see the 
seemly, dignified, and appropriate system of entertaining 
practised in the British Court abandoned or reduced to mean 
and meagre proportions; (3) every one recognizes that the 
unceasing activity of the- King and Queen in public work must 
be costly. 





In view ofthese considerations, it was quite reasonable for 
Ministers to suggest, as they appear to have done, an increase 
to the Civil List. The King, however, very properly, as we 
hold, refused to .agree to this proposal, and decided to 
use what we presume are “savings” of previous years in the 
Duchy accounts. The King is, at the same time, introducing 
drastic economies in his annual: expenditure. That is as it 
should be. It is difficult for the ordinary man to reduce his 
household expenditure, and ten times more difficult for a :king, 
but the thing must be done by all of us. 


On Monday the Government released J. J.. McKeon from 
prison. When it was originally announced that thirty-four 
Sinn Fein prisoners should be released as part: of the truce in 
Treland, an exception was made in the case of MeKeon on the 
ground that he had been convicted of murder. The Govern- 
ment changed their mind apparently because of the feeling 
excited in Ireland. Every act of the Government in dealing 
with Ireland seems to be marked by confusion. Evidently 
when it was origmally decided not to release MeKeon the 
Government satisfied themselves that the exception would be 
regarded as reasonable. How could anyone, even a Sinn Feiner, 
expect the Government to release a murderer ? 


A moment’s reflection will show that the Government cannot 
have reflected seriously upon what they were doing. ‘The 
very logic which made McKeon an exception would have pre- 
vented the Government from entering into negotiations with 
the leaders of the Republican Army at all. But having once 
made up their mind to deal with the Sinn Feiners—many of 
whom have not merely accepted the results of murder, but 
have actually ordered murders to be committed—the 
Government ought to have seen that McKeon, who risked 
his own life in fighting, was almost a reputable person in 
comparison with those who gave orders for murder behind 
the scenes, 


The Government, by muddling and hesitation, have brought 
the whole management of Irish affairs to such a terrible pass 
that we accept the negotiations with the Irish Republicans as 
inevitable. But we feel strongly that if any exceptions were 
to be made in releasing prisoners McKeon should certainly 
not have been one of them. Surely the Government ought 
rather to have excepted those who ordered the unspeakable 
murder of the aged and delicate Mrs. Lindsay, who did only 
what any woman of humanity and spirit would have done in 
her position. The mistake about McKeon has been retrieved, 
but only at the price of involving the Government in a little 
more discredit. 





The Report of the Select Committee on Estimates which 
was published on Tuesday gives some remarkable examples 
of the way in which the problem of remunerating the Civil 
Service has been managed and is being managed—the salaries 
are in some cases rising as we write—by this Government 
of all the ineptitudes. The grave and sober condemnation, 
couched in guarded Parliamentary language, is most impressive : 
“Tt appears that in addition to the granting of a war bonus 
increases in salary have also been made. In view of the financial 
stringency at the present time, it appears to your Committee 





that the moment chosen to make large increases in salaries was 
most inopportune,” 


The Daily Express, which is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the good work which it has done in its recent articles on our 
bloated official expenditure, in the course of some very pertinent 
comments on the Report, makes the following comments on. the 
way in which the Post Office is proving, by practical example, 
that “the more you pay, the less we give you.” 


“It is stagnating all over the country. London has suffered 
severely, but the provinces have fallen under what. amounts to 
® postal blight. The postal service provides, in fact, a striking 
object-lesson of the way in which vast increase in expenditure 
and greatly decreased efficiency go hand in hand. The.estimates 
rose from £30,625,000 in 1913-14 to £53,000,000 in 1920-21. 
They have reached this year the colossal total of £67,165,287. 
The increase from 1913-14 to the present year represents nearly 
125 per cent. Every one, from the millionaire to the. man.in 
the street, pays. through the. nese.” 





It is pointed out in our leading columns how important 
it is that the Civil Service should not be underpaid, and shown 
that a liberal remuneration, intended to obtain the best brains 
for the public service, is not inconsistent with a stern. economy. 
We want quality, not quantity, in the Civil Service. A strong 
economic reason against an over-large Civil Service, and so against 
large Government activity, is the fact that it is almost impossible 
to fix the remuneration of State employees. ‘The trader can-soon 
tell if his wages bill is ruining his business, and ean pay more to 
the man who brings in custom than to the man who only-waits 
till it is six o’clock. The Government has no such vital test at its 
disposal. State Departments cannot draw up Profit and Loss 
Accounts, 


The Duke of Portland, speaking to’ his tenants at Welbeck 
Abbey, made a frank and sensible statement of his position as 
a great landowner with regard to the present system of land 
taxation. After describing the happy relations which have so 
often. existed between the larger landowners and their tenants, 
he continued :— 


“TI fear, however, that this state of things is passing away, 
for, with the present enormous weight of taxation and the ex- 
tremely onerous incidence of death duties, the future has become 
very uncertain for all landed proprietors. . If this:is for the good 
of the country, I do not complain. I merely desire to state the 
undoubted facts, and I do not wish to’ be misunderstood or 
misrepresented in the Press.” 


This, surely, is the right attitude for the great landed proprietors 
to take. They have no right to try to stop the working of 
the present law of the country. But they have every right to 
point out that the old system of land tenure will not work 
with present taxation, and to warn the men who govern the 
country that they must have some other system to put in its 
place as the old one is abandoned. At present there-seem to be 
indications that. there is nothing ready to take the place of the 
old system, and that, as the taxation falls, proportionately, 
almost as heavily on the small farmer as on the great land- 
owner, the result of the present crushing taxes will be a general 
deterioration in intensity of cultivation and even the abandon- 
ment of the less fertile lands. This, at any rate, can hardly be 
for the good of the country. 





A new “celestial body” has been sighted from the Lick Obser- 
vatory, California. It is described as a “ starlike object, cer- 
tainly brighter than Venus, 3 deg. east, 1 deg. south of the sun. 
Chances are in favour of its being the nucleus of a bright comet 
and less probably a nova.” Yor all modern scientific discovery 
and arrangement—this card-indexing of the skies—which might 
have been thought to have taken away the mystery of the 
heavens, there remains something strange, thrilling, portentous in 
the sudden appearance of some new bright star. Men have always 
connected the stars with their lives and thought.to read the 
future above them. Perhaps it is some repressed atavistic 
instinct of this kind which gives us to-day so strange an 
interest in the skies. At any rate, he must be a dull man whe 
will feel no interest in this new celestial visitant. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
.y2l; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 8870; 
Thursday week, 88,5; a year. ago, &4§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 
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THE GREAT COUNCIL OF THE EMPIRE. 


HE Imperial Conference has been a great success. 
The Soobed have taught us much, and they 
would be the first to say that they have learnt much. 
Though not in theory the conference must in practice 
be regarded as the fullest acknowledgment yet made 
of the equality in kind—not, of course, in degree— 
which the Dominion Governments of the King possess 
‘in all matters that concern the Empire as a whole. The 
self-government of the Dominions in their home affairs 
is absolutely complete, and has been so for so long that we 
need not discuss it. We should no more dream of interfering 
with the government of the Commonwealth of New Zealand 
than we should with that of some entirely independent 
Power like Spain or Sweden. It is only in the field of foreign 
policy and of the inter-relations between the Dominions that 
special powers, or rather we should say special initiatives, 
still belong in a larger degree to the Home Government 
than to the overseas Governments. This, clearly, is in 
one sense inevitable. Foreign States in affairs of 
general policy, as apart from local and border claims, 
can deal with only one government, and that government 
at present must of necessity be the Home British Govern- 
ment. This does not mean that the British Parliament or the 
British Executive is to have things its own way. Both 
act, as the lawyers would put it, not as beneficiaries but 
as trustees when any matter of foreign policy —— 
the Dominions as a whole; or any one of them, is calle 
in question. Their function is the same when the relations 
between the various parts of the Empire demand regu- 
lation. The Ministry at Westminster must settle any 
conflict of interests between parts of the Empire 
not in the way that will be of greatest benefit to the 
people of these islands, but in the way which will confer 
a general benefit. But though this function of trusteeship 
is good as a makeshift or as a system preliminary to one 
closer and better defined, it is admittedly not one that 
can be permanent. In our opinion, our Imperial Consti- 
tution is already ripe, we will not say for final settlement, 
but for a settlement which may be expected to last for 
a couple of generations. Further than that it would be 
useless to look. 


It has been suggested, not unnaturally but we think 
we can show unwisely, that no treaty shall be binding 
upon any Dominion until it has been ratified by the 
Parliament of that Dominion. Under this system each 
Dominion would have a right of veto over any and every 
treaty made with a foreign Power. If the veto was 
only local, and the treaty was made subject to its not 
applying to the Dominions where it was not ratified, we 
should not only set up a new code of international law 
which would be one long entanglement, but should also 
place ourselves at a great disadvantage in all negotiations. 
As we have seen from what happened in regard to the 
American Senate and the Peace Treaty, the veto is a very 
dangerous power when it is lodged in the hands not of 
the negotiators and not in those of the persons responsible 
for working the general foreign policy of the country— 
in which working there must be endless give and take— 
but in the hands of an external body which neither 
negotiates nor, in the matters involved, possesses executive 
power and responsibility. In addition, it is obvious 
that there are many questions developed in foreign 
treaties which can be properly settled only in consultation 
with representatives of the whole Empire. These are 
problems of policy where the merits and demerits must be 
weighed and such questions asked as: “Is this a case 
where Dominion A hes a right to veto the whole of a 
treaty because of an injury that may be done to her, 
or is it a case where she ought to sink her prospective 
injuries in consideration of the benefits which will accrue 
to the rest of the Empire?” Again, “ Cannot the Treaty 
be modified to meet the objection of Dominion A without 
rng great advantages expected by Dominions B, C, 
and D, or, say, by the Mother Country ? ” 


What do the conditions we have been discussing amount 





to when set down shortly and in order? They may be 
expressed as follows :— 


1. The Dominions must not be bound by treaties to 
which they do not give their assent directly or indirectly. 

2. The Dominions cannot be given individual rights 
of veto, i.e., the right to accept or refuse ratification of 
a treaty; that might be injurious to the whole Empire 
and might give dangerous opportunities to foreign Powers 
when seeking diplomatic bargains. 

3. Foreign negotiators should be in a position to know 
exactly where the final treaty power resides in the British 
Empire. 

It seems to us that the proper way for observing and 
co-ordinating these conditions is not to be found in the 
setting up of an Imperial Parliament or anything in the 
shape of an Imperial Federation. We are not ripe for 
developments of that kind, and shall not be ripe for another 
fifty years. What we are ripe for, in our opinion, is a Great 
Council of the Empire or Magnum Concilium. (Don’t 
let us use the un-English expression “ Grand,” which, after 
all, only means “ great.’’) 


To this Great Council all treaties should be submitted 
for ratification. and that ratification should be given or 
withheld by a plain majority of votes. The principle of 
representation in the Great Council of the Empire should be 
as follows. One member should be sent by every Dominion 
possessing over a million of white inhabitants, and that 
voting power should be increased by another vote whenever 
the population passes the fifteen-million boundary. The 
voting power of the United Kingdom should be assessed 
on a similar principle. There should be one vote for 
every ten millions of inhabitants. That is, suppose the 
new Census to give us fifty million inhabitants, or indeed, 
to make the rule tally exactly anything over forty-five 
million, we should have five votes in the Council. India 
must of .course be dealt with on a special basis. Her 
voice must be heard, but in India our position is unquestion- 
ably one of trusteeship. We should be repudiating 
the whole of our history if we were to ignore the fact 
that we are there trustees for a people in the position 
of minors—i.e., persons not sufficiently developed to govern 
themselves. In our opinion, two representatives of India, 
one named by the Viceroy and one by the new Assembly, 
would be the best compromise. The Home Government 
should also name a representative for the African and 
other Crown Colonies. 


The Great Council of the Empire should not, we hold, 
be a body with permanent or regular sessions. We do 
not want to have to put either ourselves or the Dominions 
to the trouble and expense involved. The Great Council 
would be summoned only for the ratification or non- 
ratification of any proposed treaty. It must of course 
discuss with closed doors, but all its decisions must be 
made public. Further, it ought to express an opinion 
upon the consequences either of ratification or non- 
ratification, and to suggest means for dealing with those 
consequences should they appear to require extra expendi- 
ture in order to secure the safety of the Empire. It must 
be left entirely to the Dominions to say whether they would 
like to send their Prime Ministers or special Envoys. 
The place of meeting must also be left for further con- 
sideration. There are, obviously, great advantages in 
London, but we can also see good reasons oe | Winnipeg 
should be chosen. It would suit Canada, and it is com- 
paratively easy of access from Australia and New Zealand, 
and also from London and the Cape and India. Perhaps, 
geographically, an even better spot might be Malta. Malta 
also has the advantage of possessing splendid public 
buildings in which to lodge the Envoys. Hach Dominion 
might have an Auberge or Inn in the sense of “ Lincoln s 
Inn ” or “ Gray’s Inn.” The Great Council of the Empire 
would no doubt be the beginning of a federal system, 
and the right way of beginning it, but till it ripened the 
Imperial Conference would meet as now. Though the 
Great Council’s main function for many years would be 
that of ratifying treaties or the reverse, it would also be a 
very convenient body to which to refer any difficulties 
that may arise as to the relations between the Dominions 
or as to a conflict of Dominion laws. For example, it 
would be the sort of body to which a general marriage 
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law of the Empire might be referred or the laws under 
which full Imperial citizenship is granted. The Imperial 
Delegates or High Commissioners should all be sworn 
of the Privy Council and should be referred to collectively 
as “My Lords” as are those Lords of the Council who 
sit in the Judicial Committee. Constitutionally, indeed, 
the Great Council of the Empire would be the last and 
greatest Committee of the Privy Council. 





THE SILESIAN TANGLE. 


RENCHMEN and Englishmen must all be heartily 
sick of the temporary adjustments and accommo- 
dations by virtue of which the Entente has been said to be 
in good working order for many months past. The Silesian 
question is the most important because it is the most diffi- 
cult problem before the Supreme Council now meeting in 
Paris. No honest person who has studied the fearful 
ethnical complications of Upper Silesia will pretend that a 
solution is easy. Whether you take what is called a pro- 
Polish or a pro-German view—we use these loose terms for 
convenience—you can make out a statistical case. That 
is the trouble with statistics; you can notoriously prove 
anything when you know what you want to prove. Proof 
by statistics has been developed to its highest pitch in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, where, when a statistical pro- 
position does not seem convincing enough in itself, it can 
be aided by the procured incursion into a doubtful territory 
of the nationals of one of the interested parties or by a 
little judicious massacre. Although, happily, we do not 
look for barbarities in Upper Silesia, we do look for intrigue, 
hard swearing, and risings calculated to divide the Supreme 
Council, upset its authority, and profit by the “ accom- 
plished fact.”’ 

Although the Supreme Council has faced no more difficult 
question than it has before it now, there is a good omen 
in the fact that America is again represented. We are 
convinced that Mr. Harvey, just because he is the repre- 
sentative of America, will not be quelled by statistics as 
such. Thanks to his instinct and training, he will see light 
through the dense statistical woods, and will know which 
path must be followed if the journey is to be completed 
with goodwill. For there undoubtedly is such a path. 
No path must be chosen for cynical reasons, merely because 
the choice of it can temporarily be agreed upon though 
nobody really believes that it is the right path. What is 
wanted now is a permanent agreement which will as far 
as possible remove all grievances and avoid creating new 
ones and will thus ensure the general peace for generations 
to come. 

The meeting of the Supreme Council was preceded by 
another meeting of the Inter-Allied experts from Upper 
Silesia, although all the salient facts which the experts 
can tell us have been known for a long time. If the experts 
had had before them a purely academic task in which their 
own feelings were not engaged, no doubt they would have 
been able to reach a solution among themselves long ago. 
As it is, they are the representatives of consciously political 
masters, and figures are frequently used to support an 
argument which has been determined in advance. When 
we write on Thursday the only new fact we have before us 
is that the Upper Silesian statistics have been referred 
back to the experts with the request that they should 
examine them again on the principles that one vote should 
have one value—the peasant’s vote being worth not more 
than that of the artisan ; that the industrial area which had 
voted for Germany by a majority of two to one should 
be handed over to Germany; and that areas contiguous 
to the disputed industrial triangle should be analysed in 
order to find out how far they were really connected with 
the central area. 

Roughly, the difference between the British view and 
the French view may be stated like this. Britain would 
hand over the industrial triangle almost entirely to 
Germany on the obvious ground that there is a marked 
German majority of votes, and that in those parts of the 
triangle where there are Polish majorities these majorities 
cannot be allowed to interfere with the decision, because 
the industrial triangle is an indivisible unit. For our 
part, we think this plan much the most reasonable that 
has been suggested. The triangle is a thing full of 
industrial nerves, arteries, and veins which can no more 





be severed without causing death than interdependent 
pests of the human body can be severed. But when this 
as been admitted of the industrial triangle, it remains 
to be said that the comparatively undeveloped industrial 
districts of Rybvik and Pless ought to go to Poland, for 
they lie near the Polish frontier and have a very distinct 
majority of Polish inhabitants. France, however, reluc- 
tantly accepting the doctrine of indivisibility, declares that 
this doctrine should be applied to the whole of the industrial 
area—that is to say, the triangle plus Rybnik and Pless. 
Thus she declares the whole of this area to be Polish. 

The truth is that France has wanted from the beginning 
to give to Poland much the most important part of Upper 
Silesia—the coalfields with their dependent factories— 
although that part contains a distinct majority of Germans. 
It might have been easier to see a way through the plebiscite 
figures if the principle of voting by communes, which the 
French preferred, had not been adopted. But, as it is, 
there are bound to be hard cases. Solid little islands or 
pockets of Poles must be engulfed in a German area, and 
vice versa. As Sir Cecil Hurst pointed out, the French 
theory presents more hard cases than would result from 
the British theory. If the French theory prevailed, 
seven-elevenths of the population in the plebiscite area 
would go to Poland although seven-elevenths of that 
a apesegr a actually voted for Germany. Surely such a 
act as that condemns the French policy. 

We are brought back once more to the far-reaching 
difference between British and French motives. France 
desires to keep Germany as weak as possible. For that 
reason she wishes that Poland should be a great buffer 
State permanently preventing the junction of Russia 
and Germany, and that the Silesian coalfields should be 
Polish and not German. But this is to give Germany a 
grievance. It is to create another Alsace-Lorraine. It is 
impossible to prevent Germany and Russia recovering 
some day. The brains and imagination of Russia and the 
energy of Germany will decide their future. To try to 
put artificial impediments in the way is to take the short 
view instead of the long view of the affairs of the world. 
All we desire is a stable peace: the kind of peace which 
will give perfect security to France because nobody will 
want to attack her. That is the only kind of peace worth 
having. Surely Frenchmen, in spite of the alarm and heat 
of part of their Press, will acquit Britain of any self- 
seeking in this matter. We have no territorial greed to 
satisfy in Upper Silesia. We have not an inch of land 
or a penny’s worth of goods to claim there. We want 
the Silesian question to be settled in what we are sure 
is the sense of the Treaty of Versailles. We will say no 
more here about the general differences between France and 
Britain, as we have written on that subject elsewhere. in 
a review of M. Tardieu’s book. 

We will add only that the feelings and convictions of 
the vast majority of Englishmen were admirably expressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George in his statement to the Supreme 
Council. Such praise may not be expected from us, and 
its value may therefore be a little discounted, but we 
must say that, in spite of some historical inaccuracies, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statement was thoroughly worthy of. 
a grave occasion both in spirit and in style. We want 
no better summary of what we have learned in the last 
few years than these words which we quote by Mr. Lloyd 
George :— 

“France was saved in the war by the justice of her cause, 
which rallied all the Allies to her support. If she were unjustly 
attacked she would always have defenders. But the British 
Empire will never consent to be dragged into a war which 
appears to be provoked by the fact that one of the Allies in 
a moment of triumph abused her strength or denied justice.” 





ABOLISH THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 


| Sw MACNAMARA in defending the Ministry of Labour 

in the House of Commons last week stated the case 
against it. One needs no further justification than the 
facts admitted by the Minister of Labour for demanding 
that the Ministry should be abolished, and abolished 
immediately. If the Government and the House of Com- 
mons do not show real indignation at such wasteful and 
mounting expenditure, the country will soon require a 
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new Government: and anew House of Commons. The 
Government: have: put’ an-Old Man:of the Sea round the 
neck of the nation; and when the nation complains the 


only answer‘is) Well, he is:there, so of course you have 
got to carry him: We wilb try to reduce his ‘weight, but 
as for kiling.him-+these things are not done!” Yet, 
if the country is.to be saved from ruin “these things” 


will have to be done. The Ministry of Labour is only: 


the uppermost example at the moment of the spendthrift 
extravagance which is going on of its own momentum in 
all directions. Sindbad, so far as we remember, dislodged 
the Old Man of the Sea by making him drunk. What 
method the British public will adopt we cannot say, but 
it certainly will not make the whole staff of the Ministry 
of Labour drunk, because the drink bill would be 
caccessive. 

For more than a year the country has been demanding 
that the staffs of the Departments should be reduced, 
and the Government have been replying that the staffs 
shall certainly be reduced. But what has been done? 
The Ministry of Food nominally disappeared some time 
ago, but actually 1,200 persons from this Department 
have bobbed. up again in the Board of Trade. Their 
salaries amount to about £20,000 a month. By word 
of mouth: the Ministry of Shipping was also abolished, 
but about 500 of its officials live on under an official alias 
elsewhere. The worst offender of all is the Ministry of 
Labour. Its staff has increased enormously since last 
autumn. The excuse, of course, is that the coal strike 
threw a vast amount of unexpected work on the Ministry, 
and that it could not have conducted its work at all without 
a great number of fresh officials. That may seem a good 
excuse to Dr. Macnamara, but it does not seem se to us. 
If Dr. Macnamara asserts that “a Ministry must live,” we 
must make the traditional answer, ““ We do not see the 
necessity.” 

To-day the Ministry of Labour has 31,395 officials. 
The salaries amount to nearly £5,000,000 a year. The 
total cost of the Ministry is about £20,000,000 a year. 
These are staggering figures. Now let us see what has 
been done. for the money. Before the war everything 
that the State did for Labour was done by a section of 
the Board of Trade. We got on very well in those days. 
The Ministry of Labour was created in the war when 
new Ministries were being run up in all directions. Labour 
saw its chance and took it. In those days the Govern- 
ment could refuse nothing, and in the unprecedented 
artificial atmosphere of the war the Ministry of Labour, 
no doubt, looked quite as imposing, not to say as necessary, 
as its compeers and did quite as well as the rest. When 
we ask why it cannot now be abolished, just as obviously 
temporary Ministries have been (nominally) abolished, 
like the Ministry of Munitions, the Ministry of Food, and 
the Ministry of Shipping, we are told that, unlike those 
others, it has permanent duties to perform. 

The beginnings of the so-called permanent work of the 
Ministry of Labour appeared eleven years ago when the 
Labour Exchanges were created. The object of the 
Labour Exchanges was, of course, to find work for the 
unemployed, and a theory was elaborated that none of 
the then existing means of finding work for the unemployed 
was adequate, since Labour had become much more mobile 
than formerly. Unfortunately, neither Labour nor the 
employers took kindly to the Labour Exchanges. A 
blighting disrepute somehow fell upon them. Employers 
found out, or believed that they had found out, that only 
a bad type of worker resorted to the Labour Exchanges. 
Skilled workers, likewise, had never wanted them because 
they could get work, if work was to be had, quickly enough 
through their trade unions. For the greater part, there- 
fore, it was left to the Labour Exchanges to try to find 
work for men for whom there was really no work, or to 
impose workers upon employers who did not much like 
the look of them. For about three years this kind of 
thing went on, and then the Government in 1912 entrusted 
to the Labour Exchanges the duty of administering the 
new scheme for unempioyment insurance. Though the 
Exchanges could not give men work, they could at least 
give them doles. If it. had not been for this brilliant 
improvisation the Labour Exchanges themselves might 
have joined the ranks of the unemployed. 

In a searching article on the Ministry of Labour in the 





Sunday Times of August 7th, Mr. Harold Cox admits 
that a good deal.of the present expenditure of the Ministry 
of: Labour is. for’ schemes for training ex-Service men, 
and every decent: person, of course; would look. several 
times at:expenditure of that‘ nature before condemning it. 
But as Mr. Cox says, “‘ Even if the training schemes were 
perfect, and even if the schemes of unemployment insurance 
were also perfect, there can be no defence for the fact 
that while the cost of the services rendered by the Ministry 
of Labour is £14,500,000, the administrative expenditure 
is £5,500,000.” In other words, the Old Man of the Sea 
spends £1 for every £3 of services on keeping himself in 
position. We reflect that when collections for charities 
are made in the streets the police insist that only a fixed 
proportion of the amount collected should be spent upon 
administration, and that if this fixed proportion is upset 
the whole undertaking is regarded, for police purposes, as 
a swindle. 

As Mr. Cox points out again, the whole scheme of 
unemployment insurance is useless to the insured just 
when they most:need it—that is to say, when they are on 
strike. Of course the State is perfectly right to forbid 
unemployment insurance to be drawn by strikers, or 
even to be drawn during unemployment which is the 
direct outcome of a strike. But that fact does not remove 
but rather increases the objection of the manual workers 
to making their weekly subscriptions. The taxpayer 
has an even more valid objection because he has to support 
a fund which in practice often prevents employers from 
getting the labour they require, because the nominally 
unemployed man or woman has no pressing incentive to 
find work so long as a dole can be had fromthe State. The 
Insurance Act is financially unsound, and has had to be 
amended twice in ten months. A more perfect piece 
of log-rolling than the present machinery cannot be con- 
ceived. The State puts the administration of the doles 
upon the Labour Exchanges in order to give the Labour 
Exchanges some reason for existing, and the Exchanges, 
grateful for their invented responsibilities and for their 
added lease of life, provide the Government with a pretext 
for saying that no mistake has ever been made and that 
the Exchanges are clearly necessary institutions. Pro- 
bably there will have to be yet another amendment of 
the Insurance Act if we cannot get rid of the Ministry of 
Labour and the Exchanges, and the contributions will 
have to be further increased and the doles further 
reduced. 


The only sane policy, then, in the present extremely 
grave financial crisis-is to abolish the Ministry of Labour 
and all the Labour Exchanges. Everybody knows this. 
If the Government came fresh to the problem they would 
not dream now of creating either the Ministry or the 
Exchanges. The mischief is that the Government cannot 
or dare not get rid of what exists. They have fashioned 
a Terror, and they submit to the resulting terrorization. 
The seductive dream which visited the Government 
immediately after the war. that they could find work for 
everybody and give handsome doles to the few stray 
people who were not fully employed has turned into a 
nightmare. The prodigal schemes of the Government 
are the real cause of all the trouble. They must finally 
and quickly readjust their ideas to the new conditions 
and sternly and courageously suppress what the country 
simply cannot afford. The crying need is for a real leader 
who will do what the nation expects. If the country 
really wanted doles—if that want were at the root of such 
toleration as the Labour Exchanges enjoy—there would 
be far more money available for them if they were paid 
out by relieving officers instead of by this top-heavy 
Ministry of Labour through the Exchanges. 


Manual workers stand to gain more than anybody 
through the reduced cost of living that would result if 
all this rotten machinery, and much else like it, were 
swept away. If the manual workers understood their 
true interests they would march through the streets with 
flying banners, singing, in the words of a once popular 
music-hall song -— 

* We’re going to do without it— 
Don’t want it any more. 
We're going to do without it, 
As lots have done before !”” 
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“IN PRATO QUOD ‘VOCATUR RUNINGMEDE.” 


“ Data per manum nostram in prato quod vocatur Runingmede, 
inter Windelesorum et Stanes, quinto decimo die Junii, anno 
regni nostri septimo decimo.”’ *—(Text, of Magna Charta, final 
clause. ) 

“ Fair Liberty pursued, and meant a prey 
To lawless power, here turn’d, and stood at bay.” 
—(From passage in Denham’s ‘‘Cowper’s Hill” 
describing Runnymede.) 
“ Magna Charta is such a Fellow that he will have no Sovereign.” 
—Lorp CoKE. 

“The Constitution has its political Bible, by which, if it be 
fairly consulted, every political question may and ought to be 
determined. Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of 
Rights form that code which I call the Bible of the English Constitu- 
tion.” —EARL OF CHATHAM, 

“There is then a most real and vital relationship between that 
striking, half-barbaric scene at Runnymede, hundreds of years 
before the name of America was known, and this convention of 
revisers of the fundamental law, assembled in the Capitol of the 
State of New York.”—(Dr. Murray BUuTLER’s address on 
Magna Charta made before the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of New York, June 15th, 1915.) 

** The Great Charter is still the keystone of English liberty. All 
that has since been obtained is little more than as confirmation or 
commentary ; and if every subsequent law were to be swept away, 
there would still remain the bold features that distinguish a free 
from a despotic monarchy.’’—HA.LaM. 











rIXHE attempt to sell Runnymede, the spot which not 

only Englishmen but the whole English-speaking 
world revere as the most sacred, the proudest, and most 
hallowed spot of earth in their history, is an ineptitude 
of officialdom which leaves one gasping. 

All that the ordinary man can do is to say first that it is 
impossible, and then that it is “ just like them.” If any- 
thing could harden the British heart against officialism 
and make it more antagonistic than it is already it would 
be this amezing proposal to dispose of Runnymede as 
Lot 8 at an Auction. All through the week England 
has been feeling what the Vicar of Egham is alleged to 
have said—that if an auctioneer came down to sell Runny- 
mede, the people of Egham, in which parish it lies, would 
put him into the Thames. 

But we must be fair even to the Bureaucracy. We are 
quite sure that nobody in the office of the Woods and 
Forests or the Board of Agriculture—which, by the way, 
was only very remotely, or rather technically, concerned 
through its power of veto—consciously planned to 
commit this unspeakable outrage upon the feelings of all 
Englishmen, all Americans, and all the inhabitants of the 
Dominions. The Commissioners are men of culture and 
good sense, and possess historical English names and 
English hearts. A similar plea of innocence of inten- 
tion must be granted in the case of the permanent officials 
from the chiefs of sections to the humblest clerk in the 
office. Yet such is the force of officialism that the 
minds of all concerned in the proposed sale appear 
to have been petrified. They were unable to regard 
Runnymede as anything more than so many acres of 
pasture land situated in the parish of Egham. It was 
nothing to them that the barons held their armed assembly 
on the mead—an assembly where the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury met the feudal nobility 
on equal terms, supported by bands of free tenants deter- 
mined to see that every right gained by the King’s men 
against the King should be gained also by the barons’ 
men against the barons. It was nothing to the gentleman 
who gave the order for Lot 8 to be put up to auction 
that it was on the very spot “ now offered for sale” that, 
in Denham’s noble words, Liberty turn’d and stood at 
bay. It was nothing to them that the great green pasture 
by the Thames is so closely associated with the foremost 
event in the history of English freedom that the words 
Magna Charta and Runnymede are hardly mentioned 
apart. 

Still more strange, they seem to have been unable to 
tise even to the height reached: by the Parliamentary 
draftsmen in the year 1814. In that year the Egham 
Commons Inclosure Act was passed. The Act expressly 
provides that Runnymede and Longmead “ shall remain 
at all times hereafter open and uninclosed.” That, of 
course, does not make the ground legally unsaleable. 
You can sell a place subject to public rights; but the 


.* We have purposely adopted the historical and illogical half-Latin, half- 
English form “ Magna Charta,” 





draftsmen of a hundred and seven years ago evidently 
had far more feeling about history than have the officials 
of to-day. They recognized that it would never do to keep 
the English people away from “ those blessed acres” 
where their liberty had been “ signed, sealed, and delivered.” 
We must assume that the officials in the Commissioners’ 
Office had the Act of 1814 before them. But, in that 
case, how was it that the provision just quoted did not 
serve as “a pointer” and make them say: ‘“ That's 
queer. Why were they so extra particular about these 
meadows ? We'd better perhaps look into that. Besides, 
I am sure I’ve heard that word Runnymede before. It 
seems somehow familiar.” 

In truth, it is the hopeless, helpless, and inadvertent 
crime of the decision to put up Runnymede to public auction 
that most fills one with terror. If such things as this can 
be done, who is to prevent somebody some day inadvert- 
ently selling Westminster Hall or the Tower, or parts of 
them, as “a large quantity of carved and other stones, 
situated within easy distance of the Thames and with 
unrivalled access, some much damaged; the whole to 
be disposed of without reserve” ? We shall be condemned 
for exaggeration, but really it would not take any larger 
dose of indifference to our history to sell the Hall of Rufus 
or Caesar’s Tower than to sell Runnymede. 

In distributing the blame for this perilous and spectacular 
inadvertence, we desire to condemn very strongly any 
attempt to saddle Lord Lee with a. portion of the 
responsibility. To do that would be most unfair. Lord 
Lee is asserted, we know not whether on sure grounds or 
not, to have been Minister of Agriculture when the decision 
to sell was taken by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. Be that as it may, we are convinced that Lord 
Lee was never a participant in this ineptitude. We have 
seen no statement by Lord Lee on this matter, but we 
nevertheless feel perfectly safe in declaring that he had 
nothing to do with sanctioning the sale. Is it likely that 
he would act such a part? He, remember, is the man 
who has set us all an admirable example in public service 
by giving the nation the historical house of Chequers— 
one of the most beautiful as well as, owing to its con- 
nexion with Hampden and Cromwell, one of the most 
historical houses in England. Is he the kind of man 
who would have deliberately joined in an attempt 
to deprive us of the physical possession of Runny- 
mede, now part of the demesne of the Crown? Lord 
Lee will, we feel sure, do nothing to save himself by 
giving away his subordinates at the Board of Agriculture, 
presuming they possessed a veto over the sale. and refused 
to use it; but it will take a new Magna Charta to make us 
believe that he had the matter brought before him, con- 
sidered it, and then deliberately decided it was quite a 
right and proper thing to sell Runnymede. 

What renders the whole of this bungled business trebly 
inept is the fact that at this very moment a great move- 
ment is taking place throughout the English-speaking 
world for making Magna Charta day—that is, June 15th— 
the day on which the whole English-speaking race shall be 
united in the solemn celebration of the laying of the corner- 
stone of their liberties. Though the fact has been hitherto 
ignored by the general public, and noted only by historians 
and lawyers, Magna Charta is our racial bond of union. 
The constitutions of the English-speaking nations rise 
separate and apart like a series of giant mountain peaks. 
But the chain of rock out of which each peak grows is the 
Magna Charta. This is not rhetoric or sentiment. It is 
hard legal fact. Magna Charta is accepted in every court of 
the realm of England. It has always been held to be a 
part of our Common Law. It is not a statute, though it 
has the force of a statute. In a sense, indeed, it is of 
greater force than a statute, though we admit that in 
England its clauses are repealable by statute. 

Just in the same way Magna Charta is part of the law 
of the United States. The Common Law of England is 
part of the law of the United States, and therefore so is 
Magna Charta. The same can be said of the greater 
number of the State Constitutions and of the law adminis- 
tered in the courts of those States. We are not learned 
enough in American jurisprudence to say exactly in what 
State courts Magna Charta would not be quotable, but if 
we may hazard a guess, we should say that it could only be 
in Louisiana, and possibly in Florida and New Mexico~ 
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that is, in the States of French and Spanish origin. Again, 
it is possible that in the Dominion of Canada and in the 
Union of South Africa even the Courts of Appeal would 
- technically be bound by the clauses of Magna Charta. 
Australia and New Zealand, however, and in any 
éolony in which the Common Law is binding, Magna Charta 
is of course supreme, unless deliberately “ in part repealed.” 
The strength of feeling in America in regard to the setting 
aside of June 15th as Magna Charta Day and having simul- 
taneous annual celebrations may be seen by consulting the 
files of the Landmark, the organ of the English-speaking 
Union. The proposal has been taken in hand by that most 
vigorous and useful body, and we are sure that it will have 
the support of every other society and organization in the 
kingdom which is working for a good understanding with 
America. How strong the movement has become in 
America may be seen from a perfectly admirable address 
on Magna Charta which was delivered by Dr. Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, in 1915, an 
address which is republished in a memorable volume 
of essays entitled Is America Worth Saving? (Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net) reviewed by us in this issue. The 
place at which the address was given on the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the great Charter 
was intensely appropriate. It was the Assembly Chamber 
at Albany. Albany may be said to stand in about the same 
relation to that vast, turbulent, and tumultuous city of 
the sea, New York, as in the old days did “the meadow 
called Runnymede ” to the proud city on the tide waters 
of the Thames. The passage in which Dr. Murray Butler 
began his address is so picturesque and so full of deep 
historic feeling that we cannot do better than use it to 
end our chapter of amazement at the action of the beaureau- 
crats of England. Though democrats, we prefer the barons, 
and are almost tempted to say that we prefer King John :— 
“This day seven hundred years ago that monarch whom 
John Richard Green has called the ablest and most ruthless of 
the Angevins rode out from Windsor Castle, followed by a group 
of retainers and dependents, to meet the assembled barons of 
England. They gathered with their knights some two thousand 
strong, with Robert Fitzwalter as marshal at their head. The 
place chosen for the meeting was within easy eyeshot of Windsor 
Castle, and had been for generations a favourite a 
of kings in council. Runnymede—which is Running-Mede, a 
meadow of council—was in 1215 already a memorable spot. 
Here under an ancient and venerated oak, whose boughs and 
branches had looked down upon the ceremonies of Druids, at a 
spot where the valley of the Thames widens out to tempt the 
traveller's eye with its quiet beauty, the Saxon kings had been 
wont to gather their people about them to discuss questions of 
more than usual importance. One likes to think that the 
assembly of wise men, the Witenagemot—the elder statesmen 
of that » Beadle more than once gathered at Runnymede under 
its spreading oak. There perhaps an Alfred, an Athelstan, or an 
Edgar had sat in royal state to take counsel for the people of 
Saxon England.” 


JUSTICE FOR THE CIVIL SERVANT.—SADDLING 
THE WRONG HORSE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


FFXHE monsoon of anti-waste, like other elemental 

forces, is of its nature indiscriminate. It sweeps 
all before it and threatens the existence even of staple 
things. It has already burst open the doors and bashed in 
the windows of our Government offices and set up a very 
whirlwind amongst the Blue-books and buff forms of our 
great departments. The hair of the bureaucrat stands up 
on end as he attempts to collect himself and his scattered 
papers. The Civil Service is in a peculiarly defenceless 
position. Before this staple rock upon which our Consti- 
tutional Government is constructed be swept away it is 
necessary to see that a nice distinction be made between 
what is good and what is evil. What is good must be 
protected, if necessary, by barricades. The sooner what is 
evil be sacrificed the better. 

All constitutional writers, and particularly Bagehot, 
have contrasted our Civil Service with that of other 
countries. They have contrasted it favourably. They have 
noted that it is free from the canker of corruption, that it is 
able, devoted, pre-eminently honest. Since Bagehot wrote 
a change has come over the Civil Service. What is that 
change? From when does it date? The change is 
marked by the alien immigration of outsiders. These 





outsiders have leapt without too much difficulty over the 
barriers of learning and culture which used to preserve 








the Civil Service from invasion by incompetency and lack 
of principle. The change dates from the tide of Liberal 
Social Reform which had its origin and source in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s heart and which derived its force from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s rhetoric. The Health Insurance Act, the Small 
Holdings Act, schemes, new-fangled and ill-considered. for 
Agriculture and Land Settlement, the Budget of 1910 
Land Valuation—these are the streams which submerged 
in their headlong rush our old Civil Service. These 
schemes, devised to be run by the State, made necessary 
the absorption of new officials into the machine to do the 
work. Most of these schemes have now been scrapped. 
The officials have been taken on permanently and cannot 
be scrapped. If the schemes have failed, it is useless to 
turn round on the officials where the politicians are to 
blame. 

The next great tide may be labelled Reconstruction— 
all those numerous activities which were to transform this 
realm into a paradise in which the individual should cease 
to be responsible for his own welfare, in which the State 
was visualized as a fairy godmother raining down houses, 
health, and comfort upon her citizens. Such devices may 
have been innocent in their conception. They were 
pernicious in their —— fulfilment. They could not 
be run without men. The result has been that a new 
atmosphere surrounds the Civil Service, an atmosphere of 
official experiment. The attitude seems to be—How much 
more can the State do? Instead of carrying out what 
he has to perform, the Secretary of a Department now asks, 
“How can I make a splash for the Minister in charge ? 
What new stunt can I get for the Chief? How can I 
improve his reputation?” The reflex of this new notion 
that public service can be used as the instrument of social 
reform is reflected in the increasing extent to which 
Ministers are content to remain ignorant of the measures 
for which they are responsible. At every stage they 
are satisfied to accept notes from the Civil servant. 

Another result of the new notion that the State is the 
never-failing agency of philanthropic enterprise is that a 
new type of man has been brought into the Civil Service— 
the Oxford House man, the Toynbee Hall man. The quali- 
fications which go to make a philanthropist do not neces- 
sarily make an administrator. Moreover, the Service has 
been swamped by business men, bank clerks, railway 
officials, and others, whose Napoleonic attitude has 
been a direct encouragement to colossal enterprise. But 
— the saddest aspect of all is this: It used to 

e a privilege to be a Civil servant. Entry into the 
service of the State was difficult. Now Ministers and 
others can use it as a means of procuring “jobs” 
for their friends, supporters, and election agents. 
Thus has the Civil Service become a thing which 
stinks in the nostrils of the public, an odious thing, a 
hateful thing, a thing, like a cancer, to be cut out. There 
is a reaction towards the Victorian attitude, a healthy 
reaction, a wise reaction, a reaction which may restore 
again our Civil Service as a model and example to the 
world. What was the Victorian attitude? It was, to 
or Pericles’ speech in Thucydides, “the less that a 

epartment is heard of, whether for good or bad, the 
better.” The Civil servant deliberately encouraged this 
attitude. He believed with the Victorian that citizens 
should be taught to look to themselves for what they 
wanted. The range was small but efficiently administered. 
The essential difference between the old and the new 
conceptions is the difference between negative control 
and positive experiment at the public expense. The old 
attitude had this great advantage. However slow the 
machine might work, the nation was never let down. Its 
great merit was that Governments did not find themselves 
committed to great schemes, and subsequently under the 
necessity of breaking their pledges. 

The old Civil servant is still in his place doing quietly 
and unostentatiously his duty. He has borne the brunt 
of the attack which should have been rightly levelled at 
the man who has pushed him down the ladder. The masses 
of men who have been imported from Bar and business, 
from accountancy and electioneering—these are the men 
drawing salaries which they do not justify. These are 
the men who should be swept away. ‘The legitimate Civil 
servant is worthy of his hire. He is the brains of the 
State. Let him be paid as much as his prototype can 
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command in the City. That is good business. Nothing 
could be meaner than the present agitation which seeks 
to deprive him even of his holiday. The reduction of his 
remuneration when his clerks are getting more by 75 per cent. 
than bank clerks is a mean injustice. His responsibilities 
are enormous. He does the work for which others get the 
credit. If he is defenceless, that is not a reason to attack 
him. The Civil servant has no one to stand up for him 
in the House of Commons. He does not wear a uniform, 
like the Army officer or the Navy officer. He does not 
splash about on the Horse Guards Parade and have colours 
presented to him. He has no sword, and he may not 


wield a pen. 





A MULTIPLICITY OF CHOICE. 

TP\HE element of choice in life has very much increased 

lately. On the other hand, so far at least as the 
professional classes are concerned, there is nothing very 
good to choose from. We are faced with a choice—a 
very large choice indeed—of moderate goods and evils. 
The educated man of to-day feels like a fastidious woman 
in a cheap shop—she has to make up her mind between 
a multiplicity of articles, none of which is exactly what 
she wants. It is all faute de mieux, but, however unsatis- 
factory her purchase, she cannot say, “I had no alter- 
native.” “ Nothing is quite what it was,’ say not only 
old people but middle aged and young ones. The very 
young no doubt say it sometimes with an incredulous 
smile, Are not the good times which are supposed to be 
gone painted in rather too bright colours? they ask 
themselves. Even they, however, half believe that 
“things” have changed for the worse, and: all but the 
adolescent believe it implicitly. 

To the young man and woman of to-day almost every 
way of life is open, if both are content to be uncomfortable 
init. It is not only (socially speaking) the upward path 
whose gates have been with such a blare of trumpets 
set open to pedestrians ; the way to the plains is open too, 
and a man may trudge thither without any loss of pride. 
If he wants to work like a labourer from morning to night 
upon a tiny fruit farm, no one will think any the less of 
him, and, what is more to the purpose, he will not think 
any the less of himself. Not long ago it would have been 
a fearful blow to a successful professional man that one 
of his sons should lead the life of an agricultural labourer. 
He would have said, “ It is impossible.” If nowadays two 
brothers become one a professional man and one a market- 
gardener in a very small way, each will quote the other 
about the affairs of the mind or the price of apples with 
equal unconcern. Both will probably marry in the same 
rank of life, both will “ have a struggle”; neither of their 
wives will be much at case, and neither will ever be free of 
anxiety or have “ much to look forward to,” but each will 
know that he chose his lot and might have chosen other- 
wise. He has had, he will say to himself, more choice than 
his father, though among less good things. Where women 
are concerned, all this is obviously still more true. There 
are fewer men to marry, but “eligibility” is a wider 
term. To be really poor, to be unable to take the 
mechanical work of life—cooking, the care of children, 
and the making of clothes—off his wife’s shoulders was 
considered a bar to marriage. Men not infrequently 
remained bachelors till well after thirty because they 
simply could not afford to keep a wife. They had no 
choice in the matter. Now scores of young women, 
whose mothers never touched a bit of housework or even 
pushed a perambulator, are perfectly willing to marry and 
lead a life not unlike that of a “ working woman.” It is 
a hard life ; but it is open to them tochoose it. Supposing, 
however, they do not want to marry or have no chance 
of doing so, they have a great choice of work open to them. 
The life of the ordinary professional woman, no matter 
what profession she goes in for, is, in some sense at any rate, 
a hard one. She will probably know some privations and 
certainly some terrible fears. All those who have any 
acquaintance with young women who work for their bread 
will admit that they take an astonishingly sad view of the 
world, and most of them express a hope that they may never 
live beyond their second youth. After forty, they say, 
our sort of life is misery. No doubt they speak out of 
more impatience than thought, but whether they are so 





very much happier than the old maid of the past whe 
had hardly any choice in her manner of life may be doubted. 
Still, they can reflect that the exact form of their dis- 
comforts and disappointments is theirs by their own 
choosing. 

If we come to the subject of education, a great deal more 
choice lies before parents than formerly. If they can 
make a clever boy work, they can get him “ every advan- 
tage” without paying for it. The son of their heart is 
not doomed to a second-rate education if they cannot 
afford “the mill.” It is impossible not to feel a little sad 
when one sees boys and girls begin about ten years old 
literally to earn their livings—to work early and late with 
no time limit but an anxious mother’s determination that 
they should not wreck their healths, to get scholarships, 
to get to a good school, to get to the university, to “ make ” 
what comes without thought to their more lucky fellows. 
The parents, however, choose between a light-hearted 
youth and a bad start in life, and no youth at all and a 
see one; there is no must in the matter. They have a 
reedom unknown before. Suppose, however, they have 
money and dislike “the mill,” there are other ways of 
education open. Formerly there was for most people 
nothing to be had but a “ classical education.” Now the 
public schools offer a modern one to a great proportion of 
boys, and there is ample provision outside of them for 
what one might call cranky education, or co-education, or 
almost any form of training that the heart of parent can 
conceive, 

It is not even necessary nowadays to “keep a roof 
over one’s head” in the old sense. A greatly increasing 
number of persons live in flats or in boarding-houses, 
and know nothing about “the roof” whatever. Not 
many years ago the present writer listened open-mouthed 
to a story of some eccentric persons who kept a motor-car 
and did not keep a servant. Now no one would be sur- 
prised to hear of such an arrangement. The choice between 
pleasure and ease is open to those who have sufficient 
income to pay for one but not both. 

If we turn to small matters, never was fashion in dress 
so little exacting and never were outward conventions so 
little binding. Almost all the irksome duties connected 
with pleasure have been swept away. Young people take 
care of themselves. A neglected attention in the way of 
“calling”’ is no crime. Whether in all this freedom 
ordinary social life is as pleasant as it was is an open 
question, but, anyhow, it is much freer. No one need go 
to church if he does not want to; there is no earthly 
opinion that anyone need be afraid to express. He 
may make some one angry, but no one will dispute 
his “ right to be wrong”’ from the fundamental point of 
view. 

Was life easier when the word “ must” was legibly 
written all over it? We wonder if really it made much 
difference ? Obviously, there is not enough of luck to 
go round. If a person is unhappy in his work, is it much 
comfort to know he might have done another sort? Ifa 
woman is unhappily married, is it much consolation to 
know she need never have married at all? If she is 
unhappy single, is it of any use to her to reflect that she 
might have married and been bitterly poor? Supposing 
one’s children turn out ill or reproach us that they have 
been unhappy, will it blunt the serpent’s tooth which 
pierces our hearts to know that we could have educated 
them differently ? The inevitable has its good side, and 
after all underneath all the alternatives there still lie the 
great inevitables, ‘‘ What is the death-rate in this parish ?” 
asked a nervous visitor of an old boatman in a seaside 
town. “I don’t know,” said the man, adding, with a grin. 
about one each, I expect.” 





PUSTERTHAL: ALTO ADIGE, 
[COMMUNICATED. | 


HE Italian Pusterthal, in the new province of Alto 
Adige, stretches from Franzensfeste, on the main 
Brenner line, to Innichen, or §. Candido, just beyond 
Toblach at the top of the pass which divides the valleys 
of the Rienz and the Drave. Why it got its Slavo- 
Teutonic name of the “ Wilderness Valley” is not clear, 
unless it be that, lookmg eastward over the Toblacher 
watershed, one has the impression of gazing into a stranga 
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no-man’s-land, peopled by that fateful, indeterminate folk, 
the Slavs; and certainly the lateral valleys to the north 
—Ahrnthal, Antholz, Gsiesers—are as wildernessy as one 
could wish to see. The Pusterthal itself, however, with 
its bright and homely little villages—Niederdorf, Welsberg, 
8. Lorenzen, Miihlbach—and its walled and castled 
capital of Bruneck, each full of running water, and their 
windows ablaze with flowers, is by no means a wilderness ; 
and for those in search of comparative quiet and moderate 
prices, these villages are places much to be commended. 
Most of the inns are old-fashioned, solidly built houses, 
belonging to the posting days, with excellent large bed- 
rooms, It is well to be prepared for a certain crudeness 
in the domestic arrangements. Some German is needful 
if you want friendly, smiling attention. Italian may 
serve at station or post office, but is not in free and willing 
use as yet. The prices are still quite moderate, though 
they tend to rise as Italian taxation comes into force, 
The food is abundant and excellent, of the Austrian type ; 
the wine, the sound red and white Tiroler of the Eppan 
and Terlan districts. I should say that anyone could 
live comfortably and copiously for twenty-five to thirty 
lire a day, and with exchange at its present rate that is 
moderate enough, compared with prices in the main 
valley of the Adige. 

The decisive geographical feature of the Pusterthal is 
that it runs east and west, like the Valtelline. The sun 
fills it from morning till night ; the air is unusually dry, 
so dry that an hour after a thunderstorm you could hardly 
tell that rain had fallen. The valley is broad and open, 
and you get the relief of distant views to east and west, 

. from the Lienzer Dolomites to some of the Octzthaler 
Group. Another striking feature is the fact that the 
valley marks the division between two widely different 
geological formations. To the south, above the forests 
which clothe the nearer slopes, spring the needles and 
towers and buttresses of the Ampezzaner Dolomites— 
Diirrenstein, Birkenkofle, Neuner, with Cristallo and 
Popena visible up the Hélenstein Gorge from Toblach, 
and the Hohe Gaisl, or Croda Rossa, at the head of the 
Alt-Pragserthal ; while to the north lie the gentler curves 
and slopes of a limestone formation. This happy geological 
accident gives the Pusterthal villages a great variety of 
walks and of flora, though most of the flowers are gone 
before the first visitors arrive. 

The river of the valley is the beautiful Rienz, a stream 
of exquisite pale aquamarine water, which owes its lim- 
pidity to the fact that it has been able to deposit its 
detritus in the lakes of Diirrensee and Toblachersee ; 
only after heavy rain are its waters muddied by the spates 
which come down the Wildbach from the desolate regions 
of the Pfannhorn. 

Of all the places in the valley, Niederdorf perhaps 
comes first and highest in quality as in position. It is 
near the top of the pass ; you can look far in poth directions. 
The air is peculiarly light and dry, the water delicious. 
Moreover, it has been spared the ruin of war, which makes 
its neighbour Toblach an abomination of desolation which 
it will take years to cover decently. The walks are 
numerous, and the railway that serves the valley helps 
for the more distant. In the side valleys the two 
choice places are the quiet little inn on the Toblachersee, 
just where the babbling Rienz leaves the lake, and the 
pine forests slope down in feathery, silver silence to the 
green waters. The other is the famous Bad Altprags, 
in the Pragserthal, famous for over four hundred years 
now. A large house, with comfortable open and closed 
verandas, and the little Church of St. Theobald hard by, 
stand on the slope of a hill, facing south. Across a 
beautiful stretch of park-like lawn, set with fine trees, 
single and in clumps, you look to the great crags of the 
Diirrenstein and the Hohe Gaisl, within easy reach for 
climbers, and through the park runs the post road that 
will take you on to quiet little Briickele and up to the 
glorious open pastures of the Platzwiese. 


[ 





EXPLORING IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


was a very hot, bright Monday morning in August 
when, having a short time to fill, I wandered into 


Westminster Abbey. On Mondays you may go where 
you like in the Abbey, except into the Islip Chapel, where 





ee 
the effigies are. I know the Abbey fairly well; that js 
to say, I have wandered about it often enough to know 
that it will take many more explorations than I am 
likely to make to exhaust it. 

I entered the West Door and paused for a moment 
by the grave of the Unknown Warrior, with its flag and 
wreaths and fringe of wistful mourners, Will that slab 
I wondered, ever merge unnoticed into that pavement 
as others have done ? 

Beyond it, in the Mutiny region of the floor of the 
nave, lay a wreath, somewhat to my perplexity. As I 
approached I found that it lay on the grave of Lord 
Dundonald, who had taken part in the liberation of 
Peru a hundred years ago, and was placed there by 
grateful Peruvians. I am afraid most English people 
have completely forgotten the circumstances of the 
liberation of Peru and the exploits of Lord Dundonald 
and his adventurous friends, But Peru has remembered. 

I wandered on to the right of the screen, and was pulled 
up short by a large and ponderous monument to “ Thomas 
Thynne of Longleat, in County Wilts,” of whom all the 
chronicler finds to record is that he was “ Barbarously 
Murdered on Sunday, 12th of February, 168}.” Appa- 
rently, to judge by a bas-relief at the bottom, the poor 
man was shot by highwaymen when travelling by coach. 
Nearly opposite is Sir Cloudesley Shovel, while near by 
are slabs to Paoli, the Corsican revolutionary, the Wesleys, 
Lord Clive, and Canon Barnet, each of them (except bir 
Cloudesley’s) about a quarter the size of Thomas Thynne’s, 
Just opposite is a small slab to a certain William Strode, 
Lieutenant-General, “ who constantly attended his duty 
both at home and abroad during a course of upward of 
Lx. years’ service. He was a strenuous assertor of both 
civil and religious liberty established at the glorious 
Revolution by William III.” “ Military reader,” adds the 
epitaph, “ go thou and do likewise.” I like the precise 
definition of the species of liberty to which this excellent 
gentleman confined his strenuous assertions. 

The Abbey at one time showed a wide, even a reckless, 
hospitality in the matter of graves, so that now it is nearly 
impossible to bury any more famous people here unless 
they are first cremated. Nevertheless, there is something 
friendly and kind in the presence in the poets’ corner of a 
huge slab, next to the monument of Handel, recording 
the virtues of Mrs. Maria Hope, aged twenty-five, in about 
a dozen couplets of lapidary verse, placed there by 
her husband, who is apparently indignant that her actual 
grave, in the country, 1s “ unnoticed.” 

There is a great splendour in the gloom of the Abbey on 
a dull day, but there is also a great deal to be said for 
seeing it in this bright sunshine. Especially is this true 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel, with its abundant carving and 
statuary. Much of it is only visible on such days, 
including the beautiful tracery of the roof. I discovered 
for the first time a delightful stocky, pensive St. Sebastian 
(or perhaps it was St. Alban) in one of the side chapels, 
next to a frowning doctor, and identified St. George and 
St. Catherine and St. James with his cockleshell, up above 
the banners of the Knights of the Bath; and learnt that 
Charles II. and Prince Rupert are both buried in the 
Abbey, all because there was enough light to see by. It 
was near these graves that an eager working woman pulled 
me by the sleeve and asked me to show her the grave of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and to identify Torrigiano’s monu- 
ment to Lady Margaret Beaufort. 

This aisle has been called the Stuart Aisle, and a slab at 
the head of Mary Queen of Scots’ monument is almost an 
epitome of the history of the dynasty. It marks the graves 
of Mary herself; Henry Frederick, Prince of W ales ; 
Arabella Stuart; Charles an infant, Ann an infant and 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, children of Charles L. ; Mary, 
Princess of Orange ; Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia ; Prince 
Rupert ; Anne Hyde, first wife of James IL, and ten of 
her infant children; William, Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Queen Anne, and seventeen of her infant children. Poor 
queens, poor women ! , 

In a chapel opposite I rediscovered a monument that 
was a joy to me many years ago. It portrays an elabo- 
rately dressed lady kneeling—most uncomfortably—in an 
aleove, and records the virtues of a certain Mrs. Mary 
Kendal, who died at the age of thirty, and who “ was of 
a severe life, But easy conversation, Courteous to all, Yet 
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strictly sincere. Humble without meanness, Beneficent 
without Ostentation, Devout without superstition.” “ These 
Admirable qualitys,” continues the epitaph in a second 
column of inereasing enthusiasm, “in which she was 
equalled by few of her sex, Surpassed by none, Rendered 
her in every way worthy of that close union and friendship 
in which she lived with The Lady Catherine Jones.”” The 
Lady Catherine Jones, we learn later in the epitaph, was 
the daughter of the Countess of Ranelagh, and, because the 
Countess was buried here, her daughter expected to be also ; 
and because the Lady Catherine Jones expected to lie here, 
Mrs. Mary Kendal achieved her niche. Evidently the 
Captain Kendal who was responsible for this engaging 
memorial was a man who knew what he wanted to say, 
and said it. 

It is common complaint that the monumental statuary 
of the Abbey is so bad, but as I wandered and peered I 
was impressed also by how much fine work there is as well. 
It is true that the statues of the Victorian statesmen are 
superlatively demded of vitality—a difficult matter in 
the case of Gladstone and Disraeli, but successfully 
achieved. On the other hand, Chatham, at the apex of 
a pyramid of dreary symbolism, is fairly lifelike; and 
Lord Mansfield, in his wig and robes, looking down “ kind, 
wise, tolerant and sardonic”’ from his high seat, has an 
almost uncanny vitality. His monument is by Flaxman, 
executed, one imagines, in a different mood from that of 
his Wedgwood plaques and frigid classicisms. These are 
recalled by the figures of Law and Justice at the base of 
the monument, and an unexplained semi-nude lady curled 
up in disereet concealment behind his lordship’s chair. 
Some of the best statuary is Dutch, conspicuously the bust 
of Dryden, by Scheemakers, that broods disillusioned in 
Poets’ Corner. But much of the finest work is anonymous, 
Who, for example, carved the two superb Elizabethan 
monuments, dedicated to forgotten ambassadors, behind 
the pillars in the North Transept? The sons that kneel 
round most Elizabethan tombs give one the impression of 
having been carved by the dozen after a single bearded and 
ruffed copy. But every one of these, kneeling in a natural 
pese, arrayed in splendid chased armour, has vivid indi- 
viduality. Whose hand preserved for us the undoubted 
majesty of that formidable and veteran monarch, the 
Virgin Queen herself? The statue of Mary Queen of 
Scots is a failure, like all the other portraits of this sovereign 
charmer. It emphasizes chiefly her forty years and her 
double chin. Probably the sculptor never saw her! On 
the other hand, most of the mediaeval statuary is beautiful. 
And if you want to see the contrast between Mediaeval and 
Renaissance sculpture, you cannot do better than compare 
the gracious naive figure of Eleanor of Castile and Tor- 
rigiano’s three statues of Henry VII., his queen and his 
mother, which are a piece of Florence here in Westminster. 

And so out again, past the (atrocious) monument to 
General Wolfe, and the Anti-Slavery men and Isaac Newton, 
with his nobly poised head. One other effigy comes back 
to me: a tiny bust of a forgotten historian, William 
Sanderson, dead in 1676, full of scholarly pugnacity, leaning 
forward over the suave and decorous Latin of his epitaph. 


Lucy MASTERMAN. 





AERE PERENNIUS, 
[CoMMUNICATED.] 

\ JITH what mingled feelings did we read “Old 

Etonian’s ” letter in a recent issue of the Times! 
Before we had read a word and from the mere look of the 
page, the position that the letter occupied in it, and from 
the date at the top of that page, I realized what was about 
to happen. It was the clearest of clear cases of the begin- 
ning of a “ correspondence ’—indeed of the correspondence 
which was this year to fill an otherwise yawning gap in 
the columns of that great newspaper during what we 
prefer to call this “holiday” season, though another 
epithet is sometimes used. 
_ The range of subjects for these annual correspondences 
18 very strictly limited; indeed, since by an immutable 
tradition they must always be in the nature of a protest 
against the decay of something and the rise of something 
else (thus “The Rise of Spiritualism and The Decay 
of Religion ”), and such rise and decay must always finally 





be attributed to the characteristics of the people of to-day, 
there may be said to be, in truth, but one subject—that is, 
“ The Decay of Youth.” How much, then, must the origin- 
ator (whoever he may be) of the present correspondence 
be congratulated on his boldness, his frankness, his honesty 
in not dressing up his subject in some tawdry disguise 
(such as “ The Rise of the ‘ Flannelled Fool,’” or (con- 
versely) “ The Decadence of the British Athlete”), but 
proclaiming it at once and unashamedly what it is, ‘‘ The 
Decay of Youth” ? 

Why should he be ashamed of his subject? True, 
he has but one, but that, let us assure him, is a good one. 
After all, the dominant idea of this age is that of evolution. 
We are all completely convinced that we are going some- 
where. The only question is where; hence it is at least 
a phenomenon worthy of attention and analysis when 
half of us shout explosively and in no uncertain tones that 
our destination is “the devil.” Hence it is that even so 
quaint—so bizarre—a letter as that of ‘“ Old Etonian” 
never fails to arouse interest and, above all, to start a 
correspondence. And surely we of a younger age (I can 
dissemble no longer), when we see such letters as his, must 
feel a spring of admiration for two great qualities of the 
older generation well up in our hearts—I mean the 
qualities of Perseverance and of Courage. Think for a 
moment of what it would be like to have to write such a 
letter as his. Consider the haunting images of all the 
letters that have been written down the centuries in the 
same sense—nay, in precisely the same words. Remember 
how such weak, such unmanly thoughts must be sternly 
repressed, how the writer must ever keep before him the 
great conception that though thousands, though innumer- 
able, letter-writers before him have written letters exactly 
similar to his own, and—worse—have written them all in 
vain (for have they not all testified, even as he does, not that 
youth is declining, but that it has irrevocably declined 4), 
yet he, disregarding all these centuries of vain effort, must 
have the courage to say over again precisely what has been 
said by every generation since Paleolithic man, in the 
supreme, the blissful, although the consciously willed, un- 
consciousness that he is not discovering some new, startling, 
and original truth. Here is indeed heroism, but vain heroism. 
“C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” And yet in 
some ways “ la guerre ” is exactly what it is. After all, when 
Paleolithic man growled out his complaints against “ those 
d young Neolithic puppies with their beastly, effemi- 
nate, polished—actually, do yer hear, polished—flint 
instruments,” all he meant, poor man, was that in his 
youth there had only been rough, clumsy flints to use, 
and so he deeply resented the present young Neolithic 
invaders having polished implements with which 
they were slowly but surely exterminating or driving out 
him and his Paleolithic friends. 

So very literally this eternal complaint of age against 
youth is ‘‘ more lasting than brass.” It was heard before 
men found brass to use, and it is heard to-day so long after 
man has abandoned it. Only in the tone in which it is, at 
any rate to-day, delivered does it have any connexion with 
that metal. And if this constant complaint of the old 
against the young has been “ more lasting than brass,” 
we may rest assured that it will continue to be so. And 
that if ever it stopped it would be a mighty signal, “a 
mystery and a sign,” in the true, the Chestertonian, sense. 
It would show that we had all stopped, that the world 
had stopped, that the one force which we have left moving, 
the force of evolution, had stopped—that we had, in a 
word, stopped even that slight, slow, painful process of 
improvement which has been going on since the age of the 
Amoeba. For as long as improvement goes om and the 
new generation lives in slightly better conditions than the 
old, and has rather better opportunities, the old will feel 
jealousy for it. “I didn’t have any of these things in my 
youth, so why the deuee——.” This is a natural and an 
inevitable feeling, but it is not one that people are very 
willing to admit to themselves. Being kind-hearted, 
respectable, and, above all, self-respecting people, they will 
not admit that they are jealous of the young, and, after 
all, the most inexcusable thing of all to them about the 
young is their youth. They therefore rationalize their 
instinctive feeling of jealousy by finding all sorts of terrible 
faults amply to account for it. Thus they can 
indulge their natural jealousy without any unpleasant 
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suspicion that it is anything so unseemly. By this they 
achieve that mental equilibrium and _self-satisfaction 
which we are told is essential to a healthy life. If we may 
slightly adapt a poet who has been dead a quite respectably 
long time (though he, too, was anathema in his youth), 
they remain “contented if they may dislike the things 
which others understand.” And after all, what matters is 
the achievement of content. If any should tell us that 
this is “ mere psycho-analysis,” we should answer that 
it is ‘“‘ mere common sense.” 
COMPARATIVELY OLD ErToNIAN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


SOME ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Siz,—Will you allow me to express my appreciation of the 
remarks on credit and exchange in your article on “Some 
Elementary Economics” in last week’s Spectator? Rarely 
have I seen what is an intricate subject more clearly explained. 
Great Britain must trade, must exchange, with other countries, 
er go under. The countries in the Empire are, however, 
capable of supplying not only many of Britain’s, but many of 
the Empire's wants, and if we could get inter-Empire trade to 
move freely, considerable progress would have been made in 
re-establishing world-trade conditions. But, even between 
countries in the Empire, the credit machine has run down. 
There is no connecting link, no common financial policy. The 
Empire’s co-operation in arms did much to win the war; I am 
eonvineed it is only by the Empire’s economic co-operation that 
we can win the peace. The war necessitated great sacrifices 
shared in common by all the members of the British Common- 
wealth. There remains, anyhow in some degree, a common 
measure of these sacrifices in the war debts of the Empire. 
Notwithstanding their magnitude, the Empire’s internal War 
Jans are still the highest form of credit, whether as regards 
interest or negotiability in their respective countries. But, 
remembering that the loans were raised for a common purpose, 
that they represent part of the price paid for the Empire’s 
freedom, why should the War Loans of any one country not be 
made equally negotiable in any other country within the 
Empire? Were this done we would have a common measure 
of negotiable credit as between the different countries in the 
Empire. And so trade within the Empire would move freely 
again, for a bridge would have been provided over the hiatus 
between imports and exports. Although goods could not always 
be exchanged simultaneously for goods, they could be exchanged 
for War Loans, and subsequently the War Loans re-exchanged 
for goods. But in practice the working of the credit machine 
would obviate the necessity for the actual exchange of War 
Loans to any material extent. It is of the essence of credit 
merely to know that credit is obtainable. 

I will not occupy your space with details of the credit 
machinery necessary for such transactions. I have dealt with 
these on different occasions within the past twelve months. But 
to attain the highest efficiency and effect the greatest economies 
in credit there should be an Empire Bank, which would be a 
bankers’ bank and hold the cash reserves of all the banks in 
the Empire, of which there are now only some one hundred 
and twenty-five. It would thus be the Clearing House for the 
whole Empire and would be in a position to grant transfers 
at par as between its banking customers throughout the 
Empire. It would be a Bank of Issue, issuing an Imperial 
eurrency note, which, if it did not go into actual circulation, 
would be the basis for the Empire’s currencies. The Bank 
would make loans on the Empire’s War Debts and discount 
bills of exchange representing an actual movement of com- 
modities. The business of consolidating, as well as the manage- 
ment of the War Debts, should also be in the hands of the 
Bank, each country contributing to the Debt charge in pro- 
portion to its share in the Debt. While it would probably take 
rome little time to get the full machinery working, a 
beginning might be made with that form of the Debt which is 
in Treasury bills.—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. Darina. 








THE SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS, 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
$:r,—I have read with the greatest interest your plea for the 
Southern loyalists, that they should be enabled to leave Ireland 
‘ather than live under a Sinn Fein Government. Speaking as 


me of their number, I do not think that anyone who has not 








had personal experience of Ireland during the past two year 
can have any conception as to what the future of eneliaas 
would be under the rule of Sinn Fein. I do not refer to the 
case of the Irish landed gentry. Most of us have little left in 
Ireland to lose, and we can try the experiment of living there 
under the new conditions, knowing that we can leave when wé 
like without danger of financial loss. All that most of us 
possess in Ireland now are our demesnes, which in the majority 
of cases we have already sold to the Government, and havine 
received the purchase money, we are allowed to occupy them ea 
the payment of a small terminable annuity as permitted under 
the Land Act of 1903. If we decide to leave Ireland ye do not 
suffer financially, as we could hardly expect to receive payment 
a second time. 

Those who deserve sympathy are the loyalists of the business 
and professional classes, the shopkeepers, the farmers, and the 
ex-soldiers. Their sole means of existence are in Ireland, and 
experience of the most bitter kind makes it certain that they 
will be unable to remain. If they go, they will not be permitted 
to take anything with them, and they will be faced with starva- 
tion. You, Sir, are among the few Englishmen who realize 
this, and I most earnestly hope that even although it may prove 
a costly undertaking you will use the great influence of the 
Spectator to ensure that something may be done to enable those 
who have been loyal to the Empire to start life again elsewhere. 
Were I to publish my name at the foot of this letter, those 
whom I employ would be in the gravest danger, and I therefore 
sign myself As Irish Loyauisr. 





BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND JAPAN, 
(To tre Epitor or tHe “ Specta7or.’’) 

Srr,—Your articles have made it perfectly clear that one of the 
most difficult and delicate questions to be dealt with at the 
World Conference will be the future relations of this country 
with America and Japan—now the three greatest Naval Powers. 
Probably comparatively few people in this country have realized 
how deep the feeling in America has been all these years over 
our treaty with Japan. I did not realize it until, in conversation 
with the late Admiral A.'T. Mahan, I said: “* What is the feeling 
in America about our treaty with Japan?” and he replied, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Marston, it 
is not our affair, but—we don’t like it.’” I pointed out that it 
was surely beiter for us and America that Japan should be in 
alliance with us rather than with Germany. That was some 
years before the war. What American feeling is now is, I 
think, fairly represented in the following extract from a leading 
article on ‘‘ The Coming International Parley ” in the July 
16th, 1921, issue of the Argonaut of San Francisco—a paper 
which the Spectator has referred to with admiration of its 
honesty of purpose and independerce as well as for its ability :— 

“lt becomes evident that the motives hack of the Inter- 
national parley called by President Harding relate primarily 
to what for the lack of a better name we must call the Japanese 
question. For some years preceding the world war and up to 
now, Japan and Britain have been closely bound to each other 
by a special treaty. The United States has never felt comfort- 
able about it. Despite repeated assurances, guaranteeing 
general goodwill, our Government and our people have resented 
an arrangement between a potential enemy and a traditional 
friend. This feeling has been inflamed by journalistic and 
political agitators seeking selfish advantage by discussions and 
representations mostly out of line with the facts and calculated 
to make trouble between Japan and America. There has been 
at times—particularly in recent months—a very real danger 
that this irritation might flame out into some overt act on the 
part of some overwrought enthusiast on one side or the other 
that would make a clash inevitable. Expiration of the British- 
Japanese arrangement with progress of negotiations for its 
renewal have added fuel to the flames of agitation and have 
created an artificial situation of really serious import. We may 
assume that the first motive in President Harding’s mind in 
the calling of the conference is to quiet and dispel distrust and 
thus eliminate the possibility of trouble. Anything may come 
out of this parley. It should first of all outline the limits of 
Japanese pretension. It should instruct her as to what she may 
and what she may not do in the Orient. It should guarantee 
the open-door policy in China with the territorial integrity of 
that country. It should define the status of Siberia and satfe- 
guard that country against aggression. It should settle the 
controversy that has arisen over the island of Yap. It should 
put a veto upon any understanding between Japan and Britain 
calculated to make apprehension in the American mind. In 
the broader sphere of international relations it should deal 
with the question of armaments, and in so far as it may be 
done in the existing state of things stop the wastes of energy 
involved in fighting machinery. Anything, we repeat, may come 
out of this conference. It may easily and naturally lay the 
foundation for an international understanding and affiliation 
less pretentious, less complicated, less pretentiously authorita- 
tive than that proposed by the League of Nations, but in reality 
more effective.” 
As an admirer of Japan and a member of the Japan Society 
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for nearly thirty years, I feel very strongly that we ought not 
to forget that but for our alliance with Japan that country 
would have been either neutral, benevolent, or otherwise in 
the war, which would have had results difficult to estimate; 
or she might have joined her fleet and armies with the Central 
Powers by virtue of that alliance which Germany so nearly 
concluded and would have secured but for the zeal and skill 
of our representatives. If Japan had heen against us we should 
have lost the war; not a soldier could have come to us from 
Australasia, India, South Africa, or Canada—they would have 
been needed at home. And what of America? Even with Japan 
merely neutral and doubtful America would not have dared to 
move her army and navy. One hopes that American as well 
as British and French statesmen will remember what the world 
owes to Japan.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston. 

Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 

[We respect but do not agree with Mr. Marslon’s view that we 
must continue the heavy burden of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
as a payment for past favours. Japan has gained far more than 
we have by the pact. But for the ill-feeling created in America 
by the ill-omened alliance, who knows but that the United 
States would have come into the war in 19142 We are very 
grateful for the wise and spirited quotation from the Argonaut. 
that excellent paper scores a bull’s-eye.—Ep. 


again 


Once 
Spectator. } 





PALESTINE AND THE ZIONISTS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—It would require a volume, or at least a substantial 
pamphlet, to reply to the letter of Mr. Israel Cohen. I can 
only say that the statements I have made in the House of Lords 
could not be contradicted by the Government. You, Sir, are 
doubtless aware of the published utterances of the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and the Moslem-Christian deputation 
now in London ¢an give you further information of the 
proceedings of the Zionists. A little country, where the Jews 
liveal in harmony with the rest of thes Palestinians and where 
the Turks maintained order with one battalion, is now seeth- 
ing with unrest, and is to cost the British taxpayer two and 
a-half millions next year, according to the sanguine estimate of 
Mr, Churchill. Clearly there must be some explanation of this 
change. Before the British cccupation the Jews numbered 
Jess than one-tenth of the population. Many thousands—I have 
not been able to get exact figures—have since been rushed 
into the country by the Zionist organization, and the rightful 
owners of the soil are helpless to check the flow, or even to 
discriminate against undesirables. The natural result has been 
the introduction of Bolshevism and of anti-British elements. 

Mr. Cohen says that I omitted to point out that Jewish lives 
were among those lost owing to the Balfour declaration. I 
thought that this was obvious; but he now suggests that the 
fatal casualties were all Jewish. As the Government has 
refused to publish the official report upon the riots in Jerusalem 
last year, when the Jews alone used firearms, as at Jaffa they 
are denied facts which would throw 
light on the situation. As the Palestinians before our conquest 
had representative institutions of a simple character and 
returned members to the parliament at Constantinople, the 
setting up of our autocracy, in which the most important posts 
—high commissioners and Ministers of law and commerce— 
are held by Jews, must naturally appear to involve a loss of 
freedom. 

Iam sorry if I misrepresented the extraordinary proceedings 
at the Convention at Cleveland as a “split” in the American 
Zionist party. What happened is explained by the editor of 
the World’s Work, who, after stating that “the most distin- 
guished leaders of the American Zionists,” including the 
President and Judge Brandeis, had resigned, goes on to add 
that “this breach in American Jewry has thrown the whole 


resorted to bombs, we 


policy of Zionism into controversy.’ 
Mr, Cohen must settle his differences with Mr. Morgenthau, 
whose article will appeal to most Gentiles as a well-reasoned 
exposition of the best interests of the Jews. I am, of course, 
well aware of the potentiality of some parts of Palestine; but 
the whole question is one of Given adequate 
capital it would be possible to plant a colony in the Sahara, 
but it would never pay its way, and a close examination of the 
accounts of some of the Jewish colonies founded under Turkish 
tule would be of more value than the surmises of Mr. Cohen. 
My only object has been to plead for justice to the Palestinians, 
whose claims to their own country should be held as sacred 
a3 the ambitions of foreign Zionists. If the economic future of 
Palestine is to be dominated, as tho draft mandate appears to 
propose, by an alien body directed from London, New York, 
Berlin, or Frankfort, or all or any of these places, then there 
will he grave troubles for which we shall be responsible.—I 
am, Sir, &e., SYDENHAM. 
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* ASTARTE.” 

: (To THs Epiror or tHe “ SPecTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—With regard to your review in the Spectator of 
August 6th, will you allow mo to mention one or two facta 
which make Lady Byron’s course of conduct intelligible, and 
ought to be recorded in justice to Mrs. Leigh? Down to the 
time of the separation in April, 1816, Lady Byron strongly sus- 
pected that the offence mentioned by Mrs. Beecher Stowe had 
been committed—possibly not after the marriage of Lord and 
Lady Byron—but actual proof was wanting. Lady Byron 
believed that Mrs. Leigh was repentant, and hence the affec- 
tionate correspondence with her in the early part of 1816. We 
do not know the exact terms of Mrs. Leigh’s confession later 
in the same year, but it may be inferred from the correspond- 
ence and from the absence of evidence to the contrary that 
Lady Byron was satisfied that the offence had not been con- 
tinued after her marriage. Whatever the ground may have 
been on which Dr. Lushington advised that a separation was 
imperative, it was not the offence mentioned by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe—Lady Byron did tell her that that offence had existed, 
but not that it was the ground of the separation. The position 
at the date of the separation was this. There was the strong 
suspicion referred to above, and there was evidence of facts 
which might possibly have been sufficient ground for a divorce. 
But Lady Byron did not seek a divorce; certainly she could not 
have obtained one upon the allegation of an offence committed 
before the marriage. Why, then, it has been asked, was she 
not content to leave the matter where it stood at the date of 
the separation? Why did she pursue the subject until she had 
obtained a confession from Mrs. Leigh? The answer is that 
she was thinking of the future of her child. She knew that 
the Court of Chancery would not permit Lord Byron to take 
away her child if his guilt before marriage were proved, and 
if he had, as the evidence now shows he had, endeavoured, 
thongh unsuccessfully, to procure its continuance after his 
marriage. 

On March 8th, 1816, a Bill in Chancery, praying for the 
execution of the trusts of Lady Byron’s marriage settle- 
ment, was filed by her advisers, her infant daughter being 
named as plaintiff, and the trustees of the settlement and Lord 
Byron as defendants. The effect of filing the Bill was to make 
the infant a ward of Court so that the father could not remove 
her from her mother’s custody without an application to the 
Court, It was unnecessary to proceed with the suit as Lord 
Byron made no attempt to remove the child. When these cir- 
cumstances are considered Lady Byron’s motives can be under- 
stood, and her conduct will appear to have heen consistent 
throughort.—I am, Sir, &e., Jous C. Fox. 

Goring, Oxon. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Has the last word been written as to Lord Byron? In 
all the reviews of Astarte I have seen no mention of Lord 
Broughton (Sir John Cain Hobhouse, who died in 1869). Yet 
I believe that there is a clause in his will which refers to certain 
documents relating to Lord Byron, and which, at a then future 
date, now long past, were to be considered by the authorities 
named in the will, who were to decide whether all or any should 
be published. I rather think that no decision has yet heen 
arrived at, but am not certain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLp Oxonian. 





BILL. 
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A HOLE IN THE LICENSING 

(To THe Evitor or THE “ SPEecTaToR. 

Str,—Section 5¢e of the Licensing Bill, which has just been put 
to the House of Lords, contains a provision which in all 
probability will neutralize for all practical purposes the other 
provisions of the Bill restricting the hours for the supply of 
intoxicating liquors on licensed premises, inasmuch as it 
declares that these provisions are not to apply to cases where 
intoxicating liquors are supplied during prohibited hours “ to 
any private friends of the holder of the licence bona fide enter- 
tained by him at his own expense.” Experience has continually 
shown in the past that a provision of this kind will make it 
practically impossible for the police to enforce any proposed 
limitation of hours for the sale of drink, especially when it 
is coupled with the provision in Section 5a, under which a 
person “residing ’”’ in a licensed house can be supplied with 
drink at any hour of the night. One of these defences will 
inevitably be set up in future in almost every case where a 
publican is charged with selling during prohibited hours. It 
is obvious that it will be impossible for the police to prove that 
the liquor was paid for and not given unless they had some spy 
present when it was supplied, and if a customer chooses to book 
a bed at the house—cr if the landlord says he invited him to 
stay as a guest—this would render a conviction almost im- 
possible. Unless these subsections are struck out or materially 
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modified the difficulties in the way of the police will be 
insuperable, as it will always be possible for “any private 
friends of the holder of the licence ’—(i.e., for all his regular 
custemers)—to continue their drinking to whatever hours of 
the night they please, so long as they have a proper under- 
standing with the landlord to the effect that they are to be 
either his guests or his lodgers if the police intervene. The 
bona-fide traveller has now been abolished as a “‘ bona-fide 
humbug,” but the bona-fide guest under this new section will 
prove a greater humbug.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Macisrrates’ CLerx. 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Si1z,—In your issue of July 9th you query if the Houdon statue 
should not have been inscribed as from the Dominion of Vir- 
ginia rather than, as it reads, from the Comonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, referring to the prevalent impression that, among the 
United States, only Massachusetts is properly to be called a 
commonwealth. But Virginia was such even before the decla- 
ration of independence at Philadelphia on July 4th, 1776. 
Virginia virtually declared i ence on June 29th, 1776, 
when its convention adopted its first constitution. In that 
constitution it provided that all grants and writs should run 
in the name of the Commenwealth of Virginia; also that indict- 
ments conclude with the formula “against the peace and 
dignity of the commonwealth.” From the adoption of this con- 
stitution the legal and official designation has been the 
* commonwealth,” not the dominion “of Virginia.” The form 
of legislation appears in an Act of 1802 which regulated the 
Tennessee boundary. After certain recitals the act ran :— 

“Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia that said boundary line between 
this State and the State of Tennessee as laid down, fixed, and 
ascertained by the said commissioners above-named in their 
said report above recited shall be, and is hereby fully and 
absolutely, to all intents and purposes whatever, ratified, estab- 
lished and confirmed on the part of this Commonwéalth, as the 
true, certain, and real boundary line between the said States.” 
—Laws of Virginia, 1802-3, c. 39, see Virginia v. Tennessee, 
148 U.S. reports, 503-513. 


This recent and happy addition to the objects in Trafalgar 
Square, therefore, does not bear an inaccurate title or any mis- 
description of the political status of the donor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harerieton Putnam. 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Second Department, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., July 29th. 


[To The Epiror or THE “ SPectaToR.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 9th you most graciously comment 
upon the statue of Washington, recently placed in Trafalgar 
Square, and you raise a question as to the correctness of the 
phrase on the base of the statue to the effect that it is the gift 
of “ The Commonwealth of Virginia.” It may interest you to 
know that Rapalje and Lawrence’s Dictionary of American and 
English Law states that Kentucky, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia are styled Commonwealths, and that 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary notes that Commonwealth is the 
“legal title ’’ of the same States.—I am, Sir, &c., 
} Ricuarp T. Capsvry. 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, July 28th. 





“THE LAW OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS.” 

(To tue Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Str,—Apparently Mr. J. S. N. Roche and Mr. Colin Campbell, 
in criticizing my book The Law of Births and Deaths, have 
fallen into the very common error of attacking a work which 
they have not read. Mr. Roche pays a very poor compliment 
to my intelligence and that of your reviewer in accusing us, 
in regard to the large families of the poor, of mistaking the 
effect for the cause, and in asking if we wish to see an increase 
of population equal to that of the nineteenth century. If he 
will read the book he will find that I open the last chapter with 
the following passage: “‘Two parties are conspicuous in the 
constant controversy which rages round the question of the 
desirability of birth control. There is the party the members 
of which seem to be anxious for population at any price, and 
close their eyes to the fact that a full realization of the potential 
fertility of the race would lead to disastrous over-population 
in a few generations, besides the blighting effect of large 
families upon the fortunes of the poor. There is the opposite 


party, the members of which see these things vividly but are 
blind to the equally obvious fact that if the decline in the birth- 
rate continues unchecked, then in a few years’ time births will 
be insufficient to balance the deaths, and a decline must occur 
in the populations affected similar to that which took place in 
Evidently Mr. Roche belongs to 


ancient Rome and Greece.” 








the second party; but his own particular limitations of view 
are no more commendable than those of the party he opposes, 

Mr. Roche also assumes that the decline in numbers of such 
races as the Red Indians, Australians, Maoris, and Tasmanians 
is an argument.against my hypothesis. Butthe three first-named 
races were all provided with extensive reservations and passed 
from a precarious and difficult existence to one of comparative 
ease. The Maoris of New Zealand are large landowners. Al] 
witnesses agree that all three races have been much affected 
in their fertility in consequence; while, under similar circeym. 
stances, the Tasmanians became extinct. Mr. Roche doubts jg 
it can be “the good treatment they receive that is reducing 
their numbers.” Perhaps he prefers the theory that they al] 
took to the use of contraceptives! I have not insisted upon this 
particular class of evidence owing to the complications intro. 
duced by the white man’s diseases; but the facts are in no way 
inconsistent with my hypothesis, and it is characteristic of the 
untenability of the opposing theory that its advocates cannot 
even attempt to argue it without falling into assumptions which 
are obviously nonsensical. 

Mr. Colin Campbell thinks that the Israelites “ had always 
abundance of food of every kind in Egypt.” Your readers may 
judge for themselves whether the Pharaohs, who had reduced 
the Israelites to slavery and were attempting to diminish their 
numbers by such methods as overwork and casting all the 
newly born sons into the river, would be likely to provide that 
they should always be fed like fighting cocks. Mr. Campbell 
ignores the fact that the reference to fleshpots came from dic. 
satisfied and starving men who would naturally talk peevishly 
of “the good old times” when they had escaped from them. 
The “ fleshpots ” were such as the sweated workers of the East 
End before the war were wont to elaborate out of twopenny- 
worth of coarse meat scraps and an onion or so. Even that 
meagre fare would be looked back to with longing by men out 
of work and hungry. 

Vociferous assertion eonstitutes neither argument nor 
evidence, and if my critics will only read the work they are 
attempting to criticize they will find the report of the National 
Birth-rate Commission refuted from its own evidence, and the 
untenability of the current explanation demonstrated by a 
series of test cases which its advocates have not even attempted 
to disprove. Nor are they likely to make the attempt, for they 
can be safely challenged to produce a single substantial piece 
of evidence upon which to base their case. 

My critics will also find that the decline of the birth-rate with 
the death-rate is a necessary deduction from the theory of 
organic evolution. From unicellular organisms up to man the 
birth-rate has been graduated down as the death-rate has 
fallen, and if it be assumed that the biological laws which have 
produced this result in the past have now ceased to act the 
onus of proof rests with those who make this strange assump- 
tion. 

They will find that the law which is causing the decline in 
the birth-rate inhuman society to-day can be traced in operation 
throughout the animal kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, and 
even, with equal clearness, among unicellular organisms. Those 
who assume that man is governed by biological laws different 
from the laws which control fertility among the lower species 
are called upon to prove it. The mass of apparently contra- 
dictory facts falls quite readily into line when the governing 
biological laws are clearly stated, and the contraceptive theory 
is seen to be as unnecessary as it is untenable. 

Finally, they will understand why no member of the National 
Birth-rate Commission has yet attempted to justify its conelu- 
sions in the face of criticisms which have the support of many 
of our ablest scientists and medical men, and the general 
validity of which has been tacitly accepted by nearly every 
reviewer who has thus far dealt with the work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes Epwarp PEL. 

21 Westbourne Avenue, Acton, W. 3. 





[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—This question is certainly the great crucial topic of 
civilization. May I be allowed to quote a passage from Ross’s 
“Changing America,” given in Stoddart Lothrop’s great book, 
The Rising Tide of Colour against White Supremacy? He says: 

“ Assuredly every small family nation will try to raise a 
dam, and every big family nation will try to break it down. 
The outlook for peace and disarmament is therefore far from 
bright. One need but compare the population pressures in 
France, Germany, Russia, and Japan to realize that the real 
enemy of the dove of Peace is not the eagle of Pride or the 
vulture of Greed, but the Stork! ” 
Again, in England in Transition Mr. Wyatt-Tilby tells us:— 

“It is a pleasant myth that Architecture was the first of 
the Arts: killing was the first and most essential art of 
humanity. Man destroys more easily than he builds.” 


Whether the coming attempt to establish the League of Nations 
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and insure peace will be more successful than its numberless 
predecessors is the problem of the future. Huxley reminds us 
that “the intelligence which has converted the brother of the 
wolf into the faithful guardian of the flock ought to be able 
to do something towards curbing the instincts of savagery in 
civilized man.” Yet in nature there are no rewards and no 
punishments : only consequences.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Queen’s Road, Jersey. H. G. Mrrenovse. 





THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 
[To Tue Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The calamity which has befallen Russia should unite us 
all in pity and help for the millions of ier suffering peasantry. 
Throughout the wide region of the Volga a burning drought 
has destroyed the harvest. In its southern districts the grain 
has withered, unharvested in the fields. In the north what 
has been gathered is less than the seed that was sown. The 
peasants have slaughtered their starving cattle, and are 
wandering in great masses towards the east and south. There 
is a risk that as they move they will carry with them the 
epidemics that follow hunger. The totally destitute popula- 
tion of these stricken districts, which will perish unless prompt 
help is rendered, numbers at the very lowest computation ten 
millions. Though relief is being organized in Russia, her 
resources cannot suffice for the emergency. Such famines 
have happened before in her history, and always the death-roll 
has been long. But to-day Russia is staggering under the effects 
of seven years of war and civil war and revolution. The 
drought, moreover, has been general, and for two successive 
years the harvest, with some important local exceptions, has 
been poor. There is no reserve of wealth to meet this need. 
The appeals from Russia are unparalleled in their urgency, 
and in the presence of such misery and want no humane man, 
whatever his opinion of recent events in Russia may be, will 
allow his instincts of sympathy to be silenced. Among theze 
hungry and desperate peasants there are millions of children, 
and of the elders not one in a hundred belongs to any political 
party whatever. The appeals from Russia are echoed by the 
council of the Exiles in Paris, which represents the groups 
most resolutely opposed to the Communists. Russians of all 
parties are uniting in the work of succour. 

In appealing for money we wish it to be known that the 
administration of the Fund in the famine districts will be 
under the control of the Joint Council of the Red Cross, or of 
some other international body duly commissioned by the Joint 
Council for this purpose and approved. We earnestly appeal 
to every organization which can influence public opinion to 
make the need widely and promptly known, to organize collec- 
tions, and to stir the British people to generous national effort. 
Of all the countries of Europe scourged by the war none has 
suffered so terribly as Russia, and none has received so little 
of the healing gift of sympathy. It will be well for the future 
of the world that broken links should be restored by a common 
effort to save life and alleviate pain. Owing to the extreme 
urgency of the crisis and the absence of many from home, it 
has been impossible to obtain the full number of signatories 
to this appeal before going to press, but the names of other 
supporters will be published in due course. It should be clearly 
understood that the countries bordering on Russia, where 
similar conditions already exist or may shortly prevail, are 
included within the scope of this appeal if found necessary. 
Subscriptions should be made payable to the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Imperial War Relief Fund, earmarked for “ Russian 
Famine Relief,” and sent to the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
Tishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, E.C. Cheques should be 
crossed Messrs. Baring Bros. and Co., Ltd.—We are, Sir, &c., 

James Rott (Lord Mayor of London); Ranpaut T. 
Cantuar; Crewe; H. H. Asquvita; Roserr Ceci 
(President, Imperial War Relief Fund); Ricnarp 
Cavenpisa (Chairman, Imperial War Relief 
Fund); Caryocx; Jonn Cuirrorp; J. R. Cryyes; 
Loviss CreiquTron; MarearetT Liewettyn Davies; 
A. Rvura Fry; Atrrep E. Garvie; Arrucr 
Henperson; Acprey Hersert; F. Hura Jackson; 
Georcs Lanssvury; Outver Locxer-Lamerson; H. W. 
Massineuam; Gitpert Murray; Gerorcr Paisu; 
Wiuturam Roserrson, F.M.; Stantey Macain (Presi- 
dent, London Chamber of Commerce); A. SHrrLey 
Bsnn (President, Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce); Micnar, SapteEr; C. P. Scort; G. 
Bernarp Suiw; J. A. Sprenner; Artavr SrteeEL- 
Maitianp; J. H. Taomas; J. J. Tuomsonx; R. O. 
Vassar-Smita; Jostas Wencwoonv; H. G. We ts; 
C. T. Hacserc Wrient; Artuvr Srantey (Chair- 
man, British Red Cross). 

[Wo have dealt with this appeal in our leading paragraphs. 
—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





WHO RULES RUSSIA? 
(To THe Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the publication in your 
issue of June 25th of a short review of a pamphlet published 
in New York city entitled Who Rules Russia: The Personnel of 
the Soviet Bureaucracy. Your review concludes with the follow- 
ing statement: “If these lists are inaccurate, it would be well 
to have the errors exposed.” Perhaps I may be permitted to 
call attention to the fact that immediately after the publication 
of this pamphlet I called attention to the glaring errors con- 
tained in it. As I have pointed out in my little book, The Jew 
and American Ideals, this pamphlet was published by a group 
of Russian emigrés residing in New York city. They are alli 
monarchists and reactionaries, hoping for the restoration of 
Tsarism. Like most of their kind, they are bitter Jew-baiters, 
and their pamphlet is entirely typical of Russian anti-Semitic 
propaganda. As one who is not a Jew, either by race or faith, 
I have regarded it as my duty to call the attention of my fellow- 
citizens to the danger of the vicious propaganda carried on by 
this group, whose members, let me say in passing, have done 
enormous harm to the Russian anti-Bolshevik cause. 

The lists of officials published in this pamphlet, classified 
according to nationality and race, are in a number of instances 
certainly inventions of the anonymous compiler or compilers. 
The most complete files of Bolshevik publications in existence 
do not contain either the lists or the date from which it might 
be possible to compile them. Other lists have been distorted 
and tampered with, in order to present a case against the Jews. 
For example, on p. 5 of the pamphlet there is a list which 
purports to be an authentic list of members of the Councils of 
the Peoples’ Commissars, Twenty-two names are given, of 
which number seventeen are alleged to be Jews, three Russians, 
and two Armenians. Looking over the list I find that it omits 
well-known and important Commissars, such as the following: 
Raskolnikov (Navy), Krestinsky (Finance), Krassin (Industry 
and Commerce and Transportation), Sereda (Agriculture), 
Kolontai (Public Welfare), Rykov (Supreme Economic Council), 
Bruchanov (Supply), Semashko (Public Health), and Bonch- 
Brouyevich (Secretary). These are all Russians: there is not a 
Jew among them. On the other hand, the list contains the 
names of a number of Bolsheviki who are not, and who never 
have been, members of the Council of the Peoples’ Commissars, 
Some of them hold positions of minor importance in the Soviet 
régime or in the Communist Party. The inclusion of their 
names in this list as members of the Central Government is an 
impudent imposture. 

Extraordinary Commission, is 
23 he becomes a 


On p. 9 Latsis, of the 
accurately described as a Lett, but on p. 
Jew. Fritchie is a Lett on p. 10 and a Jew on p. 22—and 
neither description is correct, according to my information. 
On p. 25 Kerensky is described as a Jew, and it is said that 
his real name is Kirvis. This legend has been published before 
and thoroughly exposed. The anonymous Jew-baiters have 
simply reproduced a silly story that appeared in the reactionary 
anti-Semitic sheet, Novoye Vremia, of Petrograd, shortly before 
the Revolution of March, 1917, and which was immediately 
exposed and ridiculed. 

You call attention to the charge made in the pamphlet that 
the other Socialist parties, “ who allege that they are in opposi- 
tion ” to the Bolsheviki, are largely controlled by Jews, and you 
quote as examples the figures given in the pamphlet concerning 
the Central Committee of the Mensheviki and the corresponding 
committee of the Socialists-Revolutionists. With respect to the 
lists of names given in support of this charge, it is perhaps 
sufficient to call attention to a few of the most glaring inaccu- 
racies. In the list of names alleged to be a complete list of 
members of the Central Committee of the Social-Democratic 
Party Mensheviki, there are at least three names of men whe 
are not even members of that party, let alone of its supreme 
authority. Ratner, Rappoport, and Gotz do not belong to that 
party at all, but are prominent as leaders in the Socialists- 
Revolutionists Party. There are probably other errors in the 
list equally glaring. The list offered as a list of the members 
of the Central Committee of the Party of Socialists-Revolt. 
tionists of the Right contains fifteen names, fourteen being of 
Jews and only one, that of Tchaykovsky, being a Russian. But 
Tchaykovsky is not a member of this party at all, amd there- 
fore does not belong to its Central Committee. As everybody 
knows, he belongs to the party of Peoples’ Socialists. This same 
list contains the names of Lyovitch and Berlinrout, who like- 
wise do not belong to this party, and are not, and hove never 
been, members of the committee in question. They are well- 
known leaders of the Zionists-Socialists. Abramovitch and 
Khintchouk are included in this utterly worthless list, though 
they do not belong to the party of Socialists-Revolutionists of 
the Right, but to the Social-Democratic Party. These few 
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examples will suffice to show how utterly worthless and 
unreliable the pamphlet is.—I am, Sir, &€., Joun Sparco. 
Nestledown, Old Bennington, Vermont, U.S.A. 





DANGER IN DICTIONARIES. 

{To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The following translation I took from a French toy, the 
maker of which was anxious that the English purchaser should 
understand its working. I have never met with a better 
example of the danger involved in using dictionaries. The 
translator has gone out of his way to adopt the one English 
meaning of the French word which did not represent what he 
really wished to say. The result is comic. 


1. Fixer le chargeur A sur la 
i supérieure des deux 
snontants en entrant les deux 
fils ‘ane Tes deux fourreaux 
attenants aux montants. 

2. Placer le récepteur B devant 
le jouet, et sous le déversoir C. 


3. Placer lea billes dans le 
ehargeur A; ramener le chariot 
‘ans le bas des montants, et 
Vabandonner a Jui méme. 
Aussit6t les bonshommes se 
mettront & descendre les billes. 

NOTICE. 

Ce jouet se recommande par sa 
démonstration scientifique; c’est 
une application amusante des lois 
de la pesanteur et de la force 
uequise, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


To fix the loader A on the 
superior party of the two thread 
in the two flood tide. 


T t the recipient B before 
the playthin and under the 
d 
“To put the billiard ball in the 
loader A. To bring back in the 
loader in the down of the flood 
tide, and give over it. Im- 
mediately the men put them to go 

down the billiard 
ACCOUNT. 
This plaything commend him- 
self by his. euventiion prove iit 
i using application on the 
ne cl the welakt and of the 
knowledge force. 


W. Miser. 


Hadham Hall, Little Hadham, Herts. 





AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—Of late it has been a fad of mine (I hope a harmless one) 
to try to find out what word or words certain authors habitually 
affect, and from this to arrive at some conclusions touching 
the authors themselves. For truly words are indicative of 
much. Gibbon, for example, has a predilection for ‘ elegant,” 
“ salutary,” “artful”; they constantly crop up in his pages. 
One might perhaps guess, even if one did not know, that these 
words smacked of the eighteenth century; but do they not also 
east a slender beam of light on the intellectual outlook of the 
historian? How glorious old Milton loves to ring the changes 
on “far,” “light,” “darkness,” “high,” “ mightily ”—words 
so suggestive of his thoughts as they ranged among the infini- 
tudes! Ruskin, in his later writings, made frequent use of 
“stern,” “sternly ’—words rarely to be found in the Modern 
Painters period (1843-1860). Herbert Spencer loved two words 
in quite special degree—‘ manifest ” (with its adverb “‘ mani- 
festly ’’) and “ contrariwise.”” Do they not, in a measure, 
indicate that eminent thinker’s positiveness and combativeness? 
To take a living author, Mr. Chesterton (if I mistake not) hasa 
fondness for the adjectives “‘ important,” “* uproarious ”: which 
thing is an allegory. I could readily enlarge this list: sed hace 
hactenus. It would be worth while ascertaining whether other 
readers of the Spectator have amused their leisure in this 
probing for the characteristic word; the results would be 
curious and might perhaps prove interesting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winchester College. Ek. H. Biakeney. 





AN OLD CHILDREN’S SONG. 

[To tHe Eprrorn or te “ Srecraror.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondents who inquire about the origin of the 
old song, “ ‘There was a frog lived in a well,” will find a version 
in Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age. 
This version is from Thomas Ravenscroft’s Melismata, 1611. It 
is called “‘The Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse,” and 
begins :— 

“It was the frog in the well, 

Humbledum, Crumbledum; 
And the.merry mouse in the mill, 
Tweedle, tweedle, twino.”’ 

There are several other verses. A note at the end of the book 
says there are several versions of this “ delightful old ditty,”’ 
and gives one from Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s Ballad Book, 1824, 
beginning :— 

“There lived a puddy in a well, 

And a merry mouse in a will,” 
The note adds that doubtless Ravenscroft’s version is older, and 
that a ballad entitled “ A most strange weddinge of the frogge 
and the mouse” was licensed for printing in 1580.—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. Hester Viney. 
26 Wellington Square, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 





A PLUCKY WATER-HEN. 
{To tae Epitorn or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The other day while fishing on a river in the South-West 
of Scotland, I saw a seagull suddenly swoop to the surface 
among some yellow water-lily leaves and seize a young water-hen 








in its beak. It succeeded, unfortunately, in getting away 
with it, notwithstanding a most plucky and violent attack by 
the gallant mother, who for a moment seemed almost to have 
got hold of the marauder by the tail. She followed the gull at 
a rapid pace along the surface until the latter rose out of 
reach, How I longed for a gun at that moment instead of a 
fishing-rod! The gull was back presently for another, and J 
saw a second tiny ball of fluff in imminent danger, but by this 
time my presence on the bank directly opposite acted as a 
deterrent, and the gull flew off. A strange restlessness, how- 
ever, continued among the brood, accompanied by an unusual 
squeaking, which I at first attributed to a wail of grief, til! 
presently I espied a stoat disappearing from the vicinity. 
Hence their seeming recklessness in not taking cover from the 
air enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. T. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—May I remind R. M. Barrett that the Arts League of 
Service and the League of Arts for National and Civic Cere- 
monies are two separate institutions? She has got them mixed! 
The latter is responsible for the ‘‘ musical (and other) dramas 
given in London Parks,” and the other for the dramatic per- 
formances in the country. It is my hope that the two organiza- 
tions and the innumerable others doing good work in various 
ways may all be affiliated through the British Federation of 
Arts.—I am, Sir, &c., Amecta Derairs. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles arz signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, pooms, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelop2; 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poctry Editor. 








POETRY. 
——— 
AWAKE! 
Wary hath the rose faded and fallen, yet these eyes have not 
seen ? 
Why heth the bird sung shrill in the tree, and this mind 
deaf and cold ? 
Why have the summer rains veiled her flowers fresh and green, 
And this black heart untold ? 


Here is calm autumn now, the woodlands quako; 

And, where this splendour of death lies under the tread, 
The spectre of frost will stalk, and a silence make, 

And snow's white shroud be spread. 

O Self! O Self! Wake from thy common sleep. 

Fling off the Destroyer’s net, he hath blinded and bound thee. 
In nakedness sit; pierce thy stagnation, and weep ; 

Or corrupt in thy grave—all heaven around thee. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. 





ABSENT LOVERS. 

(From the Chinese.) 
In the night the beloved 
Floats upon the lake of memory 
Like a water lily. 
Ripples of desire rock her to and fro; 
The moon, rising, kisses her golden face. 
But the Poet 
Stands upon the shore of memory 
Like a figure of porcelain. 
His image is mirrored in the water, 
And the ripples 
Break it into fragments. 

C. M. Koway. 








THE THEATRE, 


—— jf 
THREE CURRENT FILMS. 
Tae cinematograph seems to be feeling the influence of the 
holiday season almost as much as the regular theatres. 


On 
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the evening on which I went to the King’s Picture Playhouse in 
the King’s Road, Chelsea, we were shown The Beryl Coronet, An 
Arabian Knight (featuring Sessue Hayakawa), and Mothers of Men, 
and here I come to my first jeremiad. Iam a babe in the matter 
of cinemas, for I don’t go often enough to achieve the easy 
expertness which was possessed by the watchers who sat before 
and behind me. Perhaps to those initiated there is some manner 
of avoiding the misfortune, but I always arrive in the middle 
of the film which I have expressly gone to see. For example, 
on Monday the programme stated that this performance was 
to begin at 8 o’clock, and that the Pathé Gazette was to come 
first, then The Beryl Coronet, and the film in which Sessue 
Hayakawa was acting was to be fourth. 

I arrived at 8.20, but it was to find the Arabian Knight 
literally in mid-career. The Beryl Coronet had been transposed 
and had been put after the Eastern film, only Mothers of Men 
keeping the place assigned to it on the programme. But this 
is not the last of my plaints. Secking to discover whether the 
lady whom the hero was embracing as I entered was the virtuous 
lady, the vamp., or th* “.génue, I turned to my programme, 
thinking that, as at the ie tet, I should find some sort of synopsis 
of the story. The programme was full of synopses, but as it 
itself stated, only of “films of to-morrow,” and to this day I 
remain in the most distressing perplexity as to the origin and 
early history of that remarkable athlete, An Arabian Knight. 

Nor was the absence of an argument much less unfortunate 
in the case of Mothers of Men, for at 10.30 I had to go, leaving 
the heroine in a chdteau of the land of her adoption (where a 
Corps Conference presided over by her father-in-law had just taken 
place), on the point of having her innocent, though apparently 
disreputable, past disclosed by the Austrian spy who was mas- 
querading as the family butler Roberts. What was the good 
to me of reading accounts of films I shall never see, however 
appetizingly these narratives may be set out ? This is the sort 
of thing of which my programme was full :— 

“Captain Swift 1s a romantic drama of the best kind. It is 
one of those rare productions which suit everybody and can 
be relied upon to hold the interest through the whole five reels. 
Earle Williams, an article on whom we shall publish next week, 
vlays the part of Captain Swift, and adds yet another popular 
success to his already long list. . . . Captain Swift falls in love 
with the ward of an English baronet, and then a director of the 
bank in Australia from which he had stolen money arrives. 
(he director makes no disclosures, althoug1 he recognizes the 


thief. Things get more and more exciting as the.story pro- 
gresses, but the end is both novel and satisfactory.” 


How admirably the English in which this is expressed suits its 
theme! It is almost as breath-taking as the events which it 
narrates, 

In spite of my grievances, however, I confess to having 
enjoyed my evening, though none of the actors or actresses 
were ‘‘ showing ’’ whom even I, “ the heathen in his blindness,” 
know by name and desire to see. There is something about the 
ease of the cinema! Even a feuilleton has to be read. At the 
cinema you just sit still and they almost pump it into you, and 
you gasp at the prodigious novelty of a theme like An Arabian 
Knight, a sort of Furthest East version of a Wild West show 
where reluctant camels scornfully enact the parts of bronchos. 

As for the Sherlock Holmes films, which seem to be having a 
season at most London picture palaces, the cinema is well 
suited to this style of narrative. When we have fully admitted 
that they are inferior copies of Poe, there remains something 
vigorous and completely unpretentious about these stories which 
makes them the most suitable of subject matters for the cinema. 
Or rather one of the most suitable subject matters, for though 
there is no doubt of the attraction of adventure stories and of 
suspense and movement generally on the films, I cannot see why 
the possibilities of what we might call the ballet or, if you prefer 
it, the transformation-scene powers of the cinema have been so 
long neglected. It seems to have nothing to do with the fact 
that the cinema is a democratic entertainment, for so is the 
pantomime, which abounds in purely visual effects—amusing 
devices of grouping, and kaleidoscopic changes of living scenery. 
In this respect the pantomime is aiming at exactly the same thing 
as such a ballet as Les Sylphides. Why are we not given this 
sort of thing on the cinema? What, too, as I have said 
before, could be more suitable than the mimed plays which the 
Russian and Swedish ballets both occasionally gave us ? 

The musical difficulties could, I am told, casily be overcome, 
and though we lost colour we should gain immensely in such 
points as numbers of corps de ballet, rapid changes of scenes, 
and the introductions of effects—elephants or a waterfall will 





serve as two examples—which are impossible or absurd on the 


stage. TARN. 








BOOKS. 


ln 
IS AMERICA WORTH SAVING ?* 

Ws have said something elsewhere about Dr. Murray Butler's 
stirring address on the subject of the Great Charter, but in a 
week like this, a Runnymede week, we shall be pardoned if we 
say still more about his description of what that great victory of 
Law over Autocracy means for our race. The address is full of 
good things as to the deep and ineradicable connexion between 
the free institutions of England and America. Very wisely, 
Dr. Murray Butler sweeps aside all the curious and ingenious 
attempts that have been made to show that Magna Charta is 
a sort of constitutional mythos and does not really mean any. 
thing, or, if it does, only means what everybody knew all along. 
Tuese attempts are about as absurd as the attempts to show 
that the Charter was not really signed at Runnymede, though 
it is specifically stated in the document itself that it was signed 
in that place. Here is Dr. Murray Butler's summary of what 
the Charter means to us and what it means to America :— 

“‘ Whether Magna Charta was a treaty between a feudal king 
and his barons, or a statute promulgated by the king with 
the assent and approval of his barons, or merely a_ royal 
declaration like the Charters of Liberties of Henry I. and 
Henry II. which preceded it, or an act declaring and amending 
the law in a great number of particulars, or an act for the 
amending of the law of real property and for the advancement 
of justice, makes little difference and is now a question for the 
curious only. The important fact is that it placed the king 
before the law, and that it bound him not so much to the 
granting of new liberties and privileges as to the confirmation 
of those older liberties and privileges which he had flaunted 
and violated. It did this by laying legal limitations on the 
feudal — power, principally in respect to matters of 
finance; by — legal limitations on the judicial power ; 
by laying legal limitations on the financial power or the power 
to tax ; and by providing legal sanction for the liberties assured 
the people and for the assurances themselves. The Charter 
was followed or accompanied by Assizes, Assizes by Provisions, 
Provisions by Statutes. Still later it became the single rule 
that the king, lords, and commons must concur in the enactment 
of a statute, and that a rule laid down with their concurrence 
was a statute. Blackstone is certainly justified in saying that 
Magna Charta is the earliest of those texts whose very words 
are law. From that time to this the methods of enacting law 
and the succession of at exponents and expounders of the 
law are established and well known: Glanvill in the twelfth 
century and Bracton in the thirteenth were followed by Littleton 
in the fifteenth, by Coke in the seventeenth, by Blackstone in 
the eighteenth, and by Kent, Chancellor of the State of New 
York, in the nineteenth century.” 


Though it will prevent us from doing full justice to the rest 
of Dr. Murray Butler’s essays, we cannot resist the temptation 
to quote the passage dealing specifically with what Magna 
Charta has meant in the past and means now to the people 


of New York :— 

‘The people of the State of New York inherited and brought 
across the sea the political and social institutions of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century England. The Constitution of 
England was their constitution, and into the rights and benefits 
of Magna Charta they entered as the lineal descendants of those 
free men of England to whom those rights and benefits had 
been assured forever. When New York was still a colony, 
Chatham, replying in the House of Lords to the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s speech on the State of the Nation (January 22nd, 
1770), said: ‘The Constitution has its political Bible, by 
which, if it be fairly consulted, every political question may 
and ought to be determined. Magna Charta, the Petition cf 
Right, and the Bill of Rights form that code which I call the 
Bible of the English Constitution.’ These three great docu- 
ments mark the progress of the struggle between the barons 
and the people of England with the Plantagenet, the Tudor, 
and the Stuart kings, through which struggles the government 
of England was gradually transformed from a feudal monarchy 
into a democracy in fact, with an elective kingship and an 
aristocratic social system. Through the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the successful war which followed, the American 
people assured to themselves the benefits of democracy but 
revolted forever against the kingship and a social system based 
on caste. The chain, therefore, between Magna Charta and the 
Constitution of the State of New York, now undergoing scrutiny 
and revision at your hands, as elected representatives of the 
people, is clear and complete. . . There is then a most 
real and vital relationship between that striking, half-barbaric 
scene at Runnymede, hundreds of yeers before the name of 
America wes known, and this convention of revisers of the 
fundementel law, assembled in the Capitol of the State of 
New York.” Phar 

Perhaps the best thing in the volume, filled from beginning 


’ * Is “America Worth Saving! Addresses on National Problems and Party 
Policies by Nicholas Murray Butler. London: Fisher Unwin, (10s, 6d. net.j 
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to end with good politics, is the speech which gives its name to 
the book Js America Worth Saving? This was delivered before 
the Commercial Club, Cincinnati, at the time when the State of 
Ohio was revising its constitution. Here is a passage worthy 
of the best traditions of what we hope we shall not be misunder- 
stood when we describe it as “ the Whig Party.” Here “ stands 
confessed” the true Whig in the sense of the Revolution of 
1688—the “Trimmer” who, by “trimming” the Ship of 
State in sailor fashion, prevents it from being upset. 

As is natural in an American speaking when a State Constitu- 
tion is under revision, Dr. Murray Butler dwells strongly upon 
those safeguards against the violation of individual rights which 
America possesses but which we are without. Here is what 
we may term his triumphal hymn to the genius of ultra vires :— 


“* The corner-stone of American government and of American 
life is the civil liberty of the individual citizen. The essentials 
of that civil liberty are proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and defined in the Constitution of the United States. 
Ours is not a government of absolute or plenary power before 
whose exercise the individual must bow his head in humble 
acquiescence. Our government is, on the contrary, one of 
clearly defined and specifically designated power, and the 
Constitution itself provides that powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively or to the people. 
This means that those powers which the people themselves have 
not seen fit definitely to grant cither to the national or to the 
State government are reserved to the people to: be exercised as 
they may individually see fit. More than this, there are many 
things which the government is specifically prevented from 
doing, and the powers of the courts are sufficient to protect 
even the humblest individual against the invasion of his rights 
and liberties by any government, whether of state or nation, 
however powerful or however popular. We do not derive our 
civil liberty or our right to do business from government ; we 
who were in possession of civil liberty and the right to do business 
have instituted a government to protect and to defend them. 
° - The equality which true democracy seeks to protect 
and preserve is equality of opportunity, equality of rights, 
equality before the law. Any form of privilege is just as 
undemocratic as is any form of tyranny. Any exploitation of 
the body or soul of one individual by another is just as 
undemocratic as the Prussian military autocracy, If men and 
women are to be free, their bodies must be free as well as their 
souls and their spirits. This cannot be done if they are mere 
tools or instrumentalities in the hands of another, whether 
that other be an individual monarch or a despotic majority. 
How to bring about the protection of the individual from 
exploitation and how to prevent the growth of privilege without 
at the same time destroying civil liberty are the most difficult 
and the most persistent problems which human society has 
to face. Yet it is the price of progress to face them and to 
solve them. The one fact that is never to be forgotten is that 
pulling some men down raises no man up. . . . Men of 
Ohio, this is the first long and dangerous step on the path back 
towards autocracy and militarism. Once a state becomes 
all-powerful it casily thinks of itself as unable to do wrong, 
and so becomes the unmoral state of which Prussia and the 
German Empire have been the most perfect types. The all- 
powerful pom unmoral state can see nothing higher than itself ; 
it admits no principle of right or justice to which it must give heed ; 
such a state is an end in itself, and what it chooses to do is 
necessarily right. The most pressing question that now con- 
fronts the American people, the question that underlies and 
conditions all problems of reconstruction and of advance as 
we from war conditions to the normal times of peace, 
is whether we shall forward by preserving those American 
principles and American traditions that have already served 
us so well, or whether we shall abandon those principles 
and traditions and substitute for them a state built not upon 
the civil liberty of the individual but upon the plenary power 
of organized government.” 


We must draw the special attention of our readers to 
the very remarkable essays on “ Elihu Root, Statesman,” 
“The Republican Army: Its Present Duty and Opportunity,” 
and “ The World’s Debt to England.” The last-named is a 
most generous and fine-spirited piece of work. Excellent, too, 
is “ Education After the War.” But, in truth, all the essays 
are good, 

If anyone wants to understand what we may call the sound, 
central, reasoned opinion of America on American problems, on 
European problems, and on the relations between the various 
parts of the English-speaking race, he cannot do better than 
study Dr. Murray Butler's volume. In one sense, however, it 
must be described as not at all an up-to-date book. It does not 
begin, as do books by authors who consider themselves to. be 
“in the know ” on both sides of the Atlantic, by declaring that 
(1) Americans naturally hate Englishmen, (2) that Englishmen 
naturally hate Americans, and (3) that the way to arrive at 
a better understanding is by frankly, forcibly, and unceasingly 
proclaiwing this alleged mutual hatred, loathing, and contempt 
in the strongest possible words; and further, by asserting as an 





incontrovertible proposition that the two branches of the 
English-speaking world are, and must always remain, naturally 
and instinctively foreign to each other. In brief, the method 
of regulating our relations is to be on the model of that proposed 
in the story of the peppery old Indian colonel. When he called 
upon a new-comer in his neighbourhood he thought it right to 
explain that he detested new-comers, and all their ways. He 
added: “TI felt sure you would like me to be quite frank. [I 
want you to feel that everything shall be as pleasant as possible 
between us, and that there shall be no friction or misunder- 
standings.” 





NEW ENGLAND AND THE BAVARIAN ILLUMINATI.* 
Tux present writer has long been looking for light upon the 
question how far the secret societies, such as the Illuminati, 
influenced the French Revolution, the Social Revolutions of 
1848 throughout Europe, and finally the revolutionary move- 
ments of the present epoch. Mrs. Webster in her last book 
gives an alarming, or, as many p*ple would say, an alarmist 
account of the activities of the i:'su.mati and their allied and 
affiliated organizations. But, save ror her investigations, the 
information available is extraordinarily scanty. Now, to 
our surprise, and to our rescue, comes a thick, well-reasoned 
and very learned work produced by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, entitled New England and the 
Bavarian Illuminati. The author is Dr. Vernon Stauffer, 
“Dean and Professor of New Testament and Church History 
at Hiram College.” The book, it appears, was first published 
in 1918, but we offer no excuses for so tardy a review, for the 
very good reason that, no doubt owing to the war, it has only 
just reached the Spectator office. 

The prime object of the book is to tell the story of how New 
England in the year 1798 and part of 1799 fell into a veritable 
panic over the question of whether the Illuminati were not 
extending their baleful influence to America and putting the 
nation in jeopardy of revolution. The origin of what we may 
describe as an anti-[lluminati movement was a sermon delivered 
by Jedediah Morse, a minister of the Congregational Church, 
in Boston on May 9th, 1798. That day had been recommended 
by John Adams, President of the United States, for ‘‘ solemn 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer.”” Dr. Morse, it is interesting 
to remember, was the father of the inventor of the Morse 
Alphabet. Morse, by inventing his alphabet of dots and dashes, 
of sounds and silences, of dark and light, may quite fairly be 
said to have supplied the link which made possible com- 
munication by means of electricity and light. Without his 
alphabet science would have been crippled. Yet he remains 
the shadow of a name. His father was a more robust person- 
ality, a political divine of the type of Dr. Sacheverell. His ser- 
mon on the Illuminati made an enormous and immediate impres. 
sion throughout America. The time was ripe fora reaction against 
Revolution. The people of the old colonies and common- 
wealths and of the newly made Federal Republic were at heart 
intensely conservative. The French Revolution on the social 
and political and theological side was loathed more heartily in 
America than perhaps anywhere else in the world. In spite 
of the republicanism which they professed, the Whigs of New 
York, Massachusetts, Virginia, and the rest of the States 
loathed the tyranny and the chaotic frenzies of Paris. Feasts 
of Blood, of Reason, and Fraternity were alike anathema. When, 
therefore, writers like Robison in his famous work sought to 
prove that all the ills from which France was suffering were 
due to the secret societies, the American public was eager to 
listen. Robison’s pamphlet, Proofs of a Conspiracy against 
all the Religions and Governments of Europe, carried on in the 
Secret Meetings of the Free Masons, Illuminati, and Reading 
Societies, Edinburgh, 1797, proved a match wherewith to start 
an intellectual conflagration. Robison lit Morse, and Morse 
lit the New World. It must be admitted, however, that, 
though the flame was very fierce for a short time, it soon died 
out. For a time the people of New England saw Illuminated 
Masons behind every haystack or at every street corner. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, there were few if any true Illuminati in 
America. Most of the secret societies were ordinary free- 
mason lodges of a respectable and entirely worthy type. 

Dr. Stauffer’s account of the whole business is thorough 
and temperate, and therefore valuable as well as interesting. 
He has added to his account of what happened in New England 


* New 1 England and the Bavarian Illuminati. — by Vernon Stauffer, Ph.D, 
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an exceedingly useful chapter on the European Order of the 
Illuminati, in which he analyses and criticizes the accounts given 
by Robison and the Frenchman Barruel of the doings of 
Weishaupt, Knigge, and other Bavarian and Prussian leaders 
of the Illuminati. As a result of his investigations Dr. Stauffer 
comes to the conclusion that both the authors in question, 
and especially Barruel, made a very great deal too much of the 
IUuminati. Both of them were, he thinks, somewhat in the 
nature of scaremongers, and he evidently regards Barruel as 
the Fat Boy of revolution—always determined to make our 
flesh creep. Our own view is that of the balance holder. We 
think that Mrs. Webster leans a good deal too much upon 
Robison and Barruel, and has been led to attribute teo 
much influence to the Illuminati, At the same time, we think 
that Dr. Stauffer makes too little of them. If we could 
say so without being accused of hopeless conventionalism, we 
should like to suggest that here is a case where the truth really 
does lie between the two extremes! There is something in the 
Robison view—not so much as Robison thought, but still some- 
thing—and this something is worth putting on record as a 
warning. To state it metaphorically, the Illuminati were only 
flies on the wheel, but they were poisonous flies. The fact 
that they did not move the wheel does not alter the fact that 
they desired to sting and to kill. 

Secret societies, we must never forget, are the outcome of 
Tyranny and Autocracy—i.e. of Etatism. The way to get rid 
of them is to make men sanely free not to use licence 
as a substitute for liberty. We apologize for our Whig 
truisms, but it sometimes happens that the obvious becomes 
the unseen. 

The account given of the part played by Cobbett in the 
Illuminati panic of New England is very strange and interesting. 
Cobbett, while he was in America was strongly opposed to anything 
in the nature of revolution, and therefore the movement against 
the Illuminati had his full support. Here is the account which 
Dr. Stauffer gives of his action. It is a curious piece of history, 
but does not really reflect upon Cobbett, who was, in truth, a 
Whig, and who believed almost as much as Halifax in trimming 
the boat when it needed trimming :— 

** William Cobbett, the editor of the former, participated in 
the publication of the first American edition of Robison’s 
Proofs of a Conspiracy. As soon as the book was ready for 
distribution he announced the fact in his paper, accompanying 
the advertisement with flattering testimonials gleaned from 
the London Review. Later, he gave to his readers his personal 
estimate of the merits of Robison’s production. In his judg- 
ment tho Proofs was of such great value that it deserved to be 
read by every living man. For one thing, ‘it unravels every- 
thing that appears mysterious in the progress of the French 
Revolution.’ 

In the issue of Porcupine’s Gazette for August 9, 1798, Cobbett 
expressed his deep interest in the reports which had come to 
him respecting Morse’s fast day sermon and the ‘ Vindication’ 
with which, he understood, Morse had followed his sermon. 
He would be grateful to any gentleman who would send him a 
copy of the ‘ Vindication,’ since there could be no doubt as to 
its great public utility. Very promptly his desire was gratified, 
and Morse’s articles in vindication of Robison, which in the 
summer of that year he contributed to the Massachusetts Mercury, 
began to be spread before the readers of Porcupine’s Gazette. 

Following their publication, other matters appear to have 
held the restless attention of Cobbett for a time, and no further 
reference of an extended character to the affairs of the Illuminati 
appeared in this paper until February of the following year. 

Upon the receipt of a copy of Morse’s thanksgiving sermon, 
Cobbett communicated to his readers the joy he experienced in 
being able to put them in possession of extracts from it. Morse’s 
sermon, in his judgment, was an extraordinary performance. 
Of its Appendix he wrote: ‘This Appendix is one of the most 
valuable political tracts that ever appeared in America, whether 
we view it as a collection of facts, or as an address to the reason 
and feelings of the people.’ Of the sermon as a whole he wrote : 
“It has gone through two editions, and a third is about to be 
commenced. Doctor Morse has long been regarded as a bene- 
factor to his country; but notwithstanding his former labours 
have been of great utility, this last work, I have no hesitation 
to say, surpasses them all in this respect ; and it must, if there 
be any such thing as national gratitude in America, render the 
author the object of universal esteem. He has brought to light 
facts which people in general never before dreamed of, and 
however deat the middle and southern states may be to his 
warning voice, New England will listen to it.’ ” 

Other exceedingly interesting proofs of how little sympathy 
there was with the French Revolution in New England, or 
indeed in any part of America, are scattered through Dr. 
Stauffer’s pages. One of them is a quaint set of verses from 
Broadsides circulated about 1798. Once more we see how the 
English-speaking peoples, when deeply moved, break into 
doggerel song, Such songs, if not literature, are excellent 





political weathercocks, and show which way the winds of popular 
feeling are blowing. This is how the Transatlantic ballad. 
mongers sang the fate of poor Louis XVI. :— 


““When Mobs triumphant seize the reins, 

And guide the Car of State, 

Monarchs will feel the galling chains, 
And meet the worst of fate : 

For instance, view the Gallic shore 
A nation, once polite, 

See what confusion hovers o’er, 
A Star, that shone so bright. 

Then from the seene recoil with dread, 
For LOUIS is no more, 

The berb’rous Mob eut off his head, 
And drank the spouting gore. 

Shall we, the Sons of FREEDOM dare 
Against so vile a Race 

Unless we mean ourselves to bare (sic) 
The palm of their disgrace. 

No! God forbid, the man who feels 
The force of pity’s call, 

To join those Brutes, whose sentence scals, 
Whose hearts are made of gall.” 





THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND THE FRENCH 

POINT OF VIEW.* 
M. Tarpigvu was probably the most industrious of all the French 
representatives at the Peace Conference in Paris. Colonel 
House, in a short preface to this book, writes of him as “ in all 
truth the one nearly indispensable man at the Conference.” 
The book also has an introduction by M. Clemenceau. The 
introduction shows how strong is the agreement between M. 
Clemenceau and M. Tardieu, and the book itself shows how deep 
is M. Tardieu’s admiration for M. Clemenceau. With a skill 
and clearness which are characteristic of him (for he is an.extremely 
experienced man of affairs), M. Tardieu writes the story of the 
Peace Conference from the French point of view. When he 
says that the Treaty has been ridiculously abused, we agree 
with him. The Treaty is not a perfect instrument by any 
means—we are thinking now of the Treaty as apart from the 
Covenant, which, unfortunately, was so deeply embedded in 
the Treaty that it cannot be disentangled from it—but when 
we reflect upon the extraordinary multitude and complexity 
of influences which were at work we are surprised that the Treaty 
is as good as itis. Immediately after the war there was a strong 
desire to compose the affairs of the world, and we venture to 
say that if the Peace Conference had to begin all over again 
now @ much worse Treaty would be drawn up, and perhaps 
no Treaty at all. 

M. Tardieu describes the principal national representatives 
at work :— 

‘* The discussion between men whose national and individual 
temperaments were utterly opposed was naturally exceedingly 
keen. President Wilson discussed like a college professor 
criticizing a thesis, sitting bolt upright in his armchair, inclining 
his head at times towards his advisers, developing his views 
with the abundant clearness of a didactic logician. Mr. Lloyd 
George argued like a sharp-shooter, with sudden bursts of cordial 
approval and equally frequent gusts of anger, with a wealth 
of brilliant imagination and copious historical reminiscences ; 
clasping his knee in his hands, he sat near the fireplace, wrapped 
in the utmost indifference to technical arguments, irresistibly 
attracted to unlooked-for solutions, but dazzling with eloquence 
and wit, moved only by higher appeals to permanent bonds of 
friendship, and ever fearful of parliamentary consequences, 
As for M. Clemenceau, his part in the discussion was thoroughly 
typical and in very many instances his views prevailed. His 
arguments instead of being presented by deductive reasoning 
like those of Mr. Wilson or of exploding incidentally like those 
of Mr. Lloyd George—proceeded by assertions weighty, rough- 
hewn and insistent, but clothed with gentle words that did him 
credit and refulgent with emotion which at times was over- 
powering.” 

We must now pass to matters in which we cannot agree with 
M. Tardieu. He assumes the bad faith of Germany ; and whether 
he be right or wrong in that assumption, the English-speaking 
peoples have plainly decided that in reconstructing the world 
we must, at the very least, give Germany a chance of acting in 
good faith. Englishmen and Americans recognize that to cone 
trive old-fashioned balances of power, and to prepare for the 
great wars which would be provoked by inevitable attempts 
to upset those balances, is to accept ruin without even attempting 
to stave it off. M. Tardieu relates that Mr. Lloyd George con- 
fessed that on his first visit to Paris nothing had impressed him 
more than the Strassburg statue draped, as it always used to be 
before the war, with the symbols of mourning. With that 
© The Truth about the Treaty. By André Tardicu. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [25s, net.J 
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thought in his memory, Mr. Lloyd George used continually to say, 
“We must not create another Alsace-Lorraine. Do not let 
us make it possible for Germany to erect a similar statue.” 
M. Tardieu seems to think that a little unreasonable of Mr. 
Lloyd George. We think it eminently reasonable. Indeed, 
no other possible policy seems to us reasonable; and there at 
once is the whole difference between the French and ourselves. 

When the Conference compromised on the French wish to 
have a Rhine frontier by arranging that there should be an inter- 
Allied occupation of the left bank and the bridge-heads for 
fifteen years, Marshal Foch raised a little revolt. M. Clemenceau 
is always faithful to his word, and, however much he may have 
secretly sympathized with Marshal Foch, he made up his mind 
that it was necessary to quell him. The account of how M. 
Clemenceau did this is very good reading. We extract a few 
sentences :— 

“ As we were leaving the Hotel Bischoffsheim M. Clemenceau 
says to me: 

* Foch is coming presently. Although he has unquestionably 
put himself in the wrong, I want to get him out of it., I don’t 
want the Chief of Victory to be touched.’ 

I ask him if he expects to succeed. He answers: 

*I think so.’ 

Marshal Foch arrives at a quarter past six at the Ministry of 
War. M. Clemenceau explains the situation to him. The 
Marshal, somewhat embarrassed, says that he has been mis- 
understood ; that he made objections but that he does not 
refuse to send the convocation to the Germans; that he knows 
nothing of the newspaper articles. M. Clemenceau reminds 
him that he wrote a letter of refusal on receipt of the order to 
transmit the convocation. He cites the name of the officer 
of his staff who went to correct the proofs. The Marshal remains 
silent. M. Clemenceau says to the Marshal : 

‘Come, you are sorry for all that, aren't you?’ 

The Marshal answers : 

* I regret it with all my heart.’ 

M. Clemenceau, full of cordiality, begs him not to allow himself 
to be used by papers and politicians and as he shows him out, 
he pats him on the shoulder with friendly bruskness : 

‘ k here,’ he says, ‘they are pulling your leg. Don't 
let ‘em.’ 

And the Marshal smiling answers : 

* All right. 1 will call off my dogs of war.’” 

Much the most important thing in the book, however, is 
M. Tardieu’s argument, which will probably be quite new to 
most of our readers, that France is free, after all, to get the 
Rhine frontier—the frontier of 1814—unless the Treaties of 
Guarantee are ratified. It will be remembered that Britain 
and America, at the end of the Peace Conference, both promised 
to guarantee France against German aggression. America has 
since refused to redeem this promise of President Wilson on the 
ground that President Wilson acted without authority and 
without having consu]ted the Senate. As a result the whole 
scheme has fallen into abeyance. M. Tardieu seizes upon this 
failure and makes it a pretext for claiming French freedom of 
action. In fine, he declares that if the Treaties of Guarantee 
are not ratified the Rhenish provinces will not be evacuated at 
the end of fifteen years. Here are his words :— 

“In the by no means certain event that the contractual 
guarantee of the United States and Great Britain fails her, 
France will retain the physical and territorial guarantee afforded, 
and instead of retaining it at the risk of a break with her Allies, 
she will hold it by virtue of the Treaty of Versailles itself. In 
a word, no Treaties of Guarantee, no evacuation in 1935.” 
The clause in the Treaty of Versailles which he quotes in 
justification occurs in Article 429 :— 

“Tf, at that date (the end of fifteen years), the guarantees 

against an unprovoked aggression by Germany are not con- 
sidered sufficient by the Allied and Associated Governments, 
the evacuation of the occupying troops may be delayed to the 
extent regarded as necessary for the purpose of obtaining the 
required guarantees.” 
What is the proper answer to this contention? M. Tardieu 
goes so far as to say that the clause we have quoted was inserted 
in the Treaty expressly in view of the possibility that the treaties 
with Britain and France would not be ratified. We cannot 
accept M. Tardieu’s interpretation. The whole plan for the 
future conduct of the Allies and Associated nations in relation 
to Germany is governed by the necessity of their acting together. 
France cannot act alone, Britain cannot act alone, Italy cannot 
act alone. That fact is, of course, at the bottom of our most 
recent disagreement with France as to the treatment of Upper 
Silesia. 


But there is another objection. M. Tardieu seems to think 


it natwral and rational that Germany should be penalized 
This, we must say 
Surely 


be use of a disagreement among the Allies. 
candidly, seems to us both unnatural and irrational. 





the clause in the Treaty upon which M. Tardieu relies was 
intended to refer to the failure of Germany to discharge her 
obligations and to no other failure. 

Is France, then, not entitled to ask for security ? Of course 
she is, and she certainly must have security. But the right way 
is to put into effect the plan, or rather the principles, upon which 
the majority of the Allies and Associated nations are agreed, 
Britain, America, and Italy all want to introduce an era of 
international co-operation with a joint policing of the world 
and an accompanying reduction of armaments. It would be 
one of the first interests of Britain and America to protect 
France if she were threatened by some ill-conditioned disturber 
of the public law. She can have that kind of security, but we 
cannot honestly see that we can help her to get security by the 
particular means she prefers. Rather we believe that it would 
mean insecurity, not only for France but for everybody else. 
M. Tardieu says :— 

“France knows very well what she expects of England. 

What she expects of England is first of all political—that is 
to say—moral support. We are face to face with a beaten neigh- 
bour who prefers hatred to repentance and whose population 
is twenty millions greater than ours. . .. . A single example. 
When England publicly disavowed in March, 1920, the occupa. 
tion of Frankfort by French and Belgian troops, she violated 
this fundamental principle of friendship. And I quite agree 
that there might well be a difference of opinion as to this step 
which I myself looked upon as both justified and utterly useless. 
But on no account should the enemy of yesterday have been 
permitted to see that there was a division ; above all, an attempt 
should have been made to reach an understanding.” 
In other words, M. Tardieu apparently demands that Britain 
shall be loyal to France whatever happens. The British answer 
in effect is: “* We will be loyal to the Treaty, which, at the time 
when it was signed, was of course accepted by France as a pledge 
of loyalty to her.” 

We have written frankly about this book because we are 
bound to say that it excites misgivings. We acknowledge that 
no country deserves complete security more than France, who 
has fully earned it. All Englishmen want to see France in 
enjoyment of it. But we trust it is not too much to hope that 
French statesmen will recognize that a minority cannot force 
a majority, especially when the majority are quite sure that 
they are acting in accordance with their pledged word, and as 
champions of the sanctity of treaties. 





A METAPHYSICIAN AND PSYCHOLOGY.* 

Mr. Bertranp Russet has devoted about three hundred 
pages to the exposition of certain new and important obser- 
vations upon the characteristics of the human mind and 
upon the relations between psychology and physiology. He 
is one of the most concise of philosophic writers, and it is 
therefore obvious that his arguments must be extensively 
mutilated if any account of them is to be fitted into the 
narrow confines of a newspaper article. We believe, however, 
that his views may prove of the greatest importance to the 
modern physicists, and to students or practitioners of psycho- 
analysis, and they are manifestly of great interest to the general 
reader. Therefore, in the hope of sending specialists straight 
to the book, we propose to attempt some sort of summary of a 
few of his main contentions :— 

** Fow things are more firmly established in popular philosophy 
than the distinction between mind and matter.” 
The more candid of us who are not professional metaphysicians 
‘are willing to confess that they do not know what mind actually 
is, or how matter is constituted.” 
What most people are sure of is that both exist in the world—and 
that there is an impassable gulf between them. But philoso- 
phers have some of them maintained that matter is a fiction, a 
phantasmagoria of mind; others that mind is a mere property 
of protoplasm. All three schools have this in common. They 
believe that they are sufficiently sure of the meaning of the 
two concepts, “mind” and “matter,” to conduct their 
debate intelligently. On this point Mr. Bertrand Russell 
believes them both to be in error. Both mind and matter as 
we are able to experience them appear to him to be logical 
constructions made out of a “‘ primitive common ancestor.” 

Their admitted divergence is due to the different standpoints 
from which we may regard this root stuff (rather as we view the 

“continuum,” now as time, now as space’). This view makes 
it impossible for him to hold much of the usual comfor table 
By Be rtrand Rus sell, F.R.S. 
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doctrine of subject and object, simple awareness of simple 
objects. This doctrine will not hold, 

“either against an analytic scrutiny or against a host of facts 
in psycho-analysis and animal psychology.” 

As for the notion that mind is afunction of protoplasm, he gives 
an admirable account of the doctrines of the modern 
“ Behaviourists.” These, as the reader is aware, are the 
psychologists who “cut out” the inference of mind and con- 
sciousness from their interpretation of what we can observe 
of human conduct, and this with humiliating success. They 
take the analogy of the behaviour of such dead matter 
as water, of which we might just as well say that it 
“desired” the sea as that a bird “desires” to hatch 
out young, or we desire to keep ourselves alive. Or, again, 
in the case of memory, they hold, we might as well say, 
that a gramophone or a photographic plate “‘ remembers ”’ as 
that a dog remembers its master or a cat the way to the larder. 
The life-force at each stage of the bird’s nidification, or the cat’s 
search for food, urges it forward by means of a restless discomfort 
until certain actions are performed. The cat and the bird are 
not necessarily aware to what ends their activity tended, though 
habit would soon tend to stereotype those actions that most 
frequently brought about a state of satisfaction. The reader 
may, in confirmation, consider the fact that finding his own 
attention wander from these words he is not necessarily sure 
that it is his lunch or a change of author that he needs. 

Here it is that Mr. Russell has a criticism to make of psycho- 
analytical concepts. Professors Freud and Jung and their 
followers have, he thinks, tended towards certain errors :-— 

“Freud and his followers, though they have demonstrated 

beyond dispute tho immense importance of ‘ unconscious’ 
desires in determining our actions and beliefs, have not attempted 
the task of telling us what an ‘ unconscious’ desire actually is, 
and have thus invested their doctrine with an air of mystery 
and mythology which forms a large part of its popular attractive- 
ness. ‘They speak always as though it were more normal for 
a desire to be conscious, and as though a positive cause had to be 
assigned for its being unconscious. Thus ‘the unconscious’ 
becomes a sort of underground prisoner, living in a dungeon, 
breaking in at long intervals upon our daylight respectability with 
dark groans and maledictions and strange atavistic lusts. . . 
I do not think the truth is quite so picturesque as this. 
... We remsin restlessly active until a certain state of affairs 
is realized, when we achieve temporary equilibrium. If we 
know beforehand what this state of affairs is, our desire is 
conscious; if not, unconscious. . The unconscious desire 
is in no way mysterious; it is the natural primitive form of 
desire, from which the other has developed through our habit 
of observing and theorizing (often wrongly). It is not necessary 
to suppose, as Froud scems to do, that every unconscious wish 
was once conscious, and was then, in his terminology, 
‘repressed’ because we disapproved of it. On the contrary, 
we shall suppose that, although Freudian ‘repression’ un- 
doubtedly occurs and is important, it is not the usual reason 
for unconsciousness of our wishes. The usual reason is merely 
that wishes are all, to begin with, unconscious, and only become 
known when they aro actively noticed. Usually, from laziness, 
people do not notice, .. .” 
Mr. Russell is not, however, ready to accept the behaviourist 
doctrine as a sufficient psychological theory, though he is inclined 
to believe that a great deal of human conduct can be 
best accounted for along behaviourist lines, and he especially 
regards their classification of desire as the ‘‘ push” of more or 
less blind discomfort as important. 

Leaving this aspect of his subject, he returns to the question 
of the difference in behaviour as regards memory and experience 
of dead matter and the higher animals. The burnt child dreads 
the fire, but the burnt stick does not. Incidentally, he comments 
on the relations between memory and brain injuries. To prove 
that certain memories and thoughts are ‘‘ caused” by certain 
states of the body and brain it would be necessary to prove 
not only that physical injury can destroy such memories, but 
“that given a brain and body in a suitable state a man would 
have a certain memory without the need of any further con- 
ditions.” (Mr. Wells’s operation for the differential calculus.) 

After a recapitulation of arguments which will already be 
more or less familiar to readers of Mr. Bertrand Russell's earlier 
books as to the degree and nature of our knowledge of the 
external world, he passes on to an important phase of his argu- 
ment. In the first place we can have no direct knowledge of 
“matter ” as conceived by the physicist. ‘‘ Matter ” is a logical 
construction. In our dealings with such matter, in our attempts 
at building up particulars into systems of knowledge, we rely 
almost entirely upon classification. We recognize one thing 
as more like a second thing than like a third thing (geranium, 
daisy, pigeon), 


o- 





Categories are our chief mental instruments. Now, there are 
two ways of grouping the facts of the ‘“‘ material world.” First, 
as they would be grouped by a photographic plate—that is, as a 
heterogeneous collection of objects all of which could be seen 
at one time from one place. A series of such photographs (with 
their complicated interactions) constitutes the ‘“ biography ” 
of a man or one of the higher animals. Thts Mr. Russell desig- 
nates as the passive or subjective method of classification. 
Second, by the classification of the observed phenomena according 
to their kinds: trees, stars, stones, or animals. We can study 
matter from either point of view. Actually we cannot directly 
perceive “a stone,” but only a series of appearances and tactile 
experiences which common sense assures us emanate from one 
object, and therefore a single “ object” would suffice for the 
second or objective active category. And here lies, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell holds, the primary and almost sole difference between 
physics and psychology :— 

“Physics and psychology are not distinguished by their 
material. Mind and matter alike are logical constructions ; 
the particulars out of which they are constructed, or from which 
they are inferred, have various relations, some of which are 
studied by physics, others by psychology. Broadly speaking, 
physics group 500 aa by their active places, psychology by 
their passive places.” 

Finally, Mr. Bertrand Russell is of opinion that great advances 
in philosophic knowledge might be made by means of the 
‘development of the fundamental unifying science in which 
the causal laws of particulars are sought,” rather than the 
causal laws of those groupings which are regarded as particulars 
of physics or of those that are regarded as physiology. 

It will, we hope, be clear from the brief sketch which we have 
given how valuable and suggestive an exercise has been Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s analysis of mind. One minor criticism we 
should like to offer. When Mr. Russell, with the behaviourists, 
attributes almost all human actions to the “ push”’ of discomfort, 
has he not omitted aesthetic stimuli from his calculations ? 
As to his criticism of psycho-analysis, we believe that his remarks 
are most suggestive, and that their careful consideration by 
experts could not but benefit the new science immensely, though 
probably not modifying the clinical and practical side of it very 
immediately. Even from the practical point of view, however, 
his concepts are attractive. Many of us, while agreeing with the 
main principles of psycho-analysis, are both amused and slightly 
repelled by the atmosphere of stuffed crocodile and signs of 
the Zodiac with which it is surrounded by some of its expo- 
nents, Also, we are inclined to feel that not enough account is 
taken of error. The subconsciousness on their showing seems 
too unfailing, too cunning. 

Mr. Russell’s book is a fine piece of synthesis. This, as we 
have said before in these columns, is the work which is at the 
moment most valuable to science. The various troops of all 
arms have been out long enough on the manoeuvre field. The 
time of the pow-wow has arrived when it is the duty of each 
leader to criticize for the benefit of the whole the particular 
achievements of the other detachments as he sees them from 
his point of view—infantry, machine-guns, tank, artillery, 
and air. Incidentally, the book stands as a proof of how 
perfectly the training of a metaphysician, a training which 
makes necessary elasticity, exactness, and modesty, fits the 
mind for this sort of work. 





ESSAYS ON DANTE.* 

PROFESSOR CipPico, in a witty and charming epilogue, in his 
own tongue, to the volume of essays prepared for tre Dante 
Sexcentenary Committee, makes fun of the innumerable commen- 
tators who, almost from Dante’s own day, have perplexed them- 
selves and their readers by varying interpretations of the poet's 
obscurities. He expresses a proper gratitude to the patient 
modern scholars who have worked upon the text, but he suggests 
that the time has now come when the work of textual criticism 
is virtually finished and lovers of Dante may concentrate upon 
the study of his poetry. Professor Benedetto Croce in an 
eloquent essay—which is also left in the original—takes much 
the same view, insisting that Dante is supremely great as a poet 
for all time, speaking with “ a divine and yet profoundly human 
accent,” and that in his capacity of poet alone should he be 

* (1) Dante, 1321-1921: Essays in Commemoration. Edited for the Dante 
Sexcentenary Committee by Antonio Cippico, W. P. Ker, and others. University 
of London Press. [{12s. 6d. net.}——(2) Tophet and Eden (Hell and Paradise). 
In Imitation of Dante’s Inferno and Paradiso, from the Hebrew of Immanuel 


Ben Solomon Romi, Dante’s Contemporary. Translated into English by Her. 


mann Gollancz. Same publishers. (10s, 6d. net.) 
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considered. “In the ‘Comedy’ there is no sentimentalism, but 
joy and grief and courage in living, curbed by moral fear but 
spurred and animated by lofty hope.” It is pleasant to find 
that most of the other essays, contributed by various hands, 
help to make clear Dante’s poetic standing, to illustrate his debt 
to the poets before him, and to exemplify his influence on his 
countrymen, on English readers, and on modern thought. Signor 
Foligno’s valuable but somewhat technical notes on the date of 
composition of the De Monarchia stand somewhat apart, although 
that remarkable tract is of prime importance for the right 
understanding of Dante’s political ideals, and the question 
whether it was written in 1313—as tradition says and as most 
scholars think—or some years later is by no means trivial. 
Lord Bryce, in his opening paper on “ Dante in his Relation 
to our own Time,” emphasizes the interest that still clings to 
Dante's theory of a universal monarchy, set forth in his tract 
and implied in many a passage of the Divine Comedy. The 
theory in itself was impracticable, but it embodied Dante’s 
passionate longing for the restoration of Justice and Peace. 
As Signor Croce says, there is perhaps no other great poem save 
Dante’s which is so devoid of admiration for war as war, or for 
commotion, violence, or adventure. ‘In the midst of disasters 
and discouragements not so great as ours,” to quote Lord Bryce, 
“* Dante raised his voice to plead for Peace as the world’s greatest 
need.” 

The prosaic people who underrate the influence of great 
poetry may be commended to Mr. J. W. Mackail’s able paper on 
“ The Italy of Dante and Virgil.” 

“The Homeric poems gave some sense of unity and even of 

common nationality to Hellas. Virgil and Dante, more directly 
and more powerfully, created a sense of the nationality and unity 
of Italy. The effect of poetry on history is incalculably great ; 
not immediately, it may be, but in its cumulative and often 
long deferred action. As poetry is the final distillation of both 
history and philosophy, the ideal expression towards which both 
tend, so it redescends from its own empyrean and acts as @ 
germinal force, vital and constructive (the ‘ shaping spirit’ of 
Coleridge, the ¢lan vital of modern thought), to create new 
philosophy and make new history.” 
That is true and well said, and Mr. Mackail’s rapid survey of 
Italian history shows what a tremendous achievement Dante's 
has been in giving Italy a common literary language and a 
common ideal. The men of the Risorgimento and Italy’s leaders 
in the late war, which has restored her long-lost border-lands, 
were consciously inspired by their great national poet. Virgil 
had cherished the idea of reconciling Rome and Italy; “he 
may be called, in a very real sense, the creator for all time of 
Italian Rome and Roman Italy.” But the unified Italy of 
Augustus was no more than one province out of many in a 
world-empire, and when Italy was divided and redivided through- 
out the centuries Italian unity must have seemed a very remote 
and fantastic ideal to Dante’s contemporaries. 

Dante’s indebtedness to the Latin poets—including, besides 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius—is well described by 
Mr. P. H. Wicksteed. To Virgil he owed not only a sense of 
style and much poetical imagery, but also that belief in the 
mission of the Roman Empire which influenced him so deeply, 
Lucan no doubt inspired the choice of Cato as the guardian 
spirit who receives the souls into Purgatory. Statius, whom 
Dante erroneously thought to be an unavowed Christian, is a 
familiar figure in the Comedy; readers will remember how he is 
released from Purgatory while Virgil has to remain for ever 
excluded from Paradise. Another admirable essay, by Mr. 
A. G. Ferrers Howell, shows how Dante was influenced by the 
Troubadours. He explains in detail how the Vita Nuova illus- 
trates the transition from the early secular school of love- 
poetry, typified in Arnaut Daniel, to the later school which was 
distinctly moral and religious in tone, and which was led by such 
men as Giraut de Bornelh, Bertran de Born, and Folquet, after- 
wards the terrible Bishop of Toulouse who directed the perse- 
cution of the Albigensian heretics. Yet another fascinating 
paper is that in which Professor Edmund G. Gardner examines 
“Dante as Literary Critic,” not failing to quote the famous 
passage in which Bonagiunta asks if his visitor is he who wrote 
(in the Vita Nuova) the “ new verses ’’—the famous canzone, 
beginning— 

“Donne, ch’ avete intelletto d'amore,” 
and receives the reply— 
“ Ed io a lui: 


Amor mi 
Che ditta 


Io mi son un che, quando 
ira, noto, ed a quel modo 
entro, vo significando,” 


which contains in essence Dante’s whele theory of poetry “as 








depending upon direct inspiration and artistic correspondence 
with it.” Such essays as these will bring new readers to Dante 
and will help the unlearned lovers of his work to find new charms 
in it. The volume includes two versions by Mr. Binyon and 
Mr. Goad of select passages from the Inferno—pleasant exercises 
in terza rima from which, as is usual in English metrical versions, 
the stern severity of the original seems to have evaporated, 
The book contains also a portrait of Dante and illustrations of 
the Comedy by an unknown fourteenth-century illuminator, by 
Botticelli, Signorelli, and William Blake. 

An early imitation of the Divine Comedy, written in Hebrew 
by a Roman Jew soon after Dante’s death, has been translated 
in rhymed prose by Professor Hermann Gollancz. The trans- 
lator assumes that Immanuel Romi knew Dante, and speaks of 
him as Dante's friend. There is little or no evidence to support 
such an assumption. Immanuel obviously admired Dante’s 
work, but his own vision of Tophet and Eden, under the guidance 
of Daniel, is an astonishingly bad adaptation of his great model. 
When Immanuel arrives in Eden, he gives a long list—over 
three pages—of the names of the personages whom he 
recognizes, as if he were a woman reporter at a fashionable 
reception. Professor Gollancz testifies to the “ marvellous 
dexterity” with which Immanuel “was able to employ the 
Hebrew tongue”; however that may be, Immanuel does not 
bear translation into English. This queer work is of value 
only as a fresh proof of the instant success of the Divine Comedy, 
which amazed and delighted the poet’s contemporaries and 
which has steadily increased in popularity ever since. 





THE DESERT MOUNTED CORPS.* 

Lorp Atrensy’s brilliant campaign in Palestine and Syria 
in 1917-18 was mainly decided by the cavalry, and forms the 
best instance of the uses of the mounted arm in modern war. 
It is particularly interesting, therefore, to have a full and 
accurate account of the work of the cavalry, organized as the 
Desert Mounted Corps, by an officer who was actively engaged 
in the operations. Colonel Preston, who commanded the guns 
with the Australian Mounted Division, is a capital writer and 
has a keen sense of humour, so that his book is very readable 
At the same time he throws much new light on the campaign. 
Indeed, next to the semi-official Advance of the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, this is the most important book on the 
subject that has yet appeared. The special value of cavalry was 
well shown in the capture of Beersheba, with which Lord Allenby 
opened his offensive at the end of October, 1917. The place 
had to be rapidly enveloped and taken as a preliminary to the 
main attack on the Turkish positions farther west and nearer 
to Gaza. Speed was essential lest the Turks should transfer 
their reserves from Gaza, where they expected attack, to their 
eastern flank; it was essential, too, because the cavalry, in 
order to water their horses, must cither be in Beersheba the 
same night or retire many miles to the rear. The daring plan 
succeeded, thanks to the spirited action of the New Zealand 
Brigade and the 4th Australian Light Horse Brigade. The 
New Zealanders galloped to within a mile of the chief Turkish 
position, Tel el Saba, and, there dismounting and watching their 
opportunity, took the hill with a rush. The Australians, ‘ with 
bayonets drawn and extended in front of them like swords,” 
then charged the Turkish trenches, leapt over the two lines 
and flung themselves on the defenders from the rear. “ The 
whole position was in our hands in ten minutes,” just as darknesi 
was coming on. The two Australian regiments lost thirty-two 
killed and as many wounded in this charge, which decided the 
fate of Beersheba and enabled Lord Allenby to proceed with 
his main attack. Colonel Preston says that the Arabs who 
came into Beersheba were not at all impressed by our modern 
engines of war, but that when they heard that our transport 
had 30,000 camels they were “ quite convinced that the Jngilizt 
were certainly the greatest tribe in the world.” 

The 20,000 men of the Desert Mounted Corps played a great 
part in harrying the Turks, who, it seems, offered a stubborn 
resistance as they retreated northward from Gaza. The cavalry 
charge at Huj has been described before. Colonel Gray-Cheape, 
with ten squadrons of the Warwick and the Worcester Yeomanry, 
charged three enemy batteries supported by machine-guns on a 
low hill. He had half a mile to ride over the open, and the 
Turks swung their guns round, firing point-b blank, and fought to 


© The Desert M 
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the last. But the charge was irresistible. The gunners were 
wiped out and their escorts scattered within ten minutes. 
Seventy-five of the 170 Yeomanry who charged were killed or 
wounded, but the enemy lost far more and their retreat was 
disorganized. The author tells us that the German commander, 
General Kress, narrowly escaped capture at Huj and left behind 
all his papers, including his wireless code, which enabled the 
British staff to decipher all the Turkish wireless messages for 
weeks afterwards. Huj was the first of a series of brilliant 
episodes of the kind. Such was the action at El Mughar, in the 
Judagan foothills, on November 13th, 1917. The infantry were 
unable to advance over the bare open country stretching for two 
miles up to the Turkish trenches on a ridge. The Bucks and the 
Dorset Yeomanry, with the Berkshire Yeomanry in support, 
were ordered to charge the enemy positions, under cover of 
artillery ‘and machine-gun fire :— 

“The regiments trotted quietly across the open till they 
were some half a mile from the enemy position, when they 
shook out into a fast canter and swung up the rocky slope 
at the Turks. A hundred yards from the top the order to 
charge was given, and the men sat down and rode. 

The leading squadron of the Bucks went through the Turks 
with the sword in ten seconds, killing many of them, and 
galloped right over the ridge before they could pull up. Ere 
the enemy troops had time to rally, the second and third 
squadrons dashed into them, completing the rout. In a few 
minutes from the time when the order to charge was given, 
the Bucks Yeomanry had secured their objective and com- 
menced to consolidate on the position. 

The Dorset Yeomanry on the left encountered more broken 

ground, and the leading squadron dismounted and attacked 
with the bayonet. The other two squadrons, however, stuck 
to their horses and reached the top first. There was not much 
momentum left in the charge by the time the cavalry met 
the enemy, but the long swords do not need much pace behind 
them to do their work properly, and the issue of the fight was 
never in doubt. Before the dismounted squadron had gained 
the summit of the ridge, the other two had cleared the position, 
and the surviving Turks were in flight or had surrendered. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the squadron on foot 
lost more heavily, both in men and horses, than the two that 
had gone in with the sword.” 
The two regiments lost 129 killed and wounded ; the Turkish 
losses included perhaps a thousand killed, 1,500 prisoners, and 
three guns, and their right was broken so that they had to 
retreat in confusion. 

But the cavalry had their greatest opportunity in the final 
advance, when on September 19th, 1918, they were suddenly 
launched through a gap in the Turkish right flank and rode up 
into the Plain of Esdraelon to attack the enemy’s rear and cut 
off his retreat to the north and north-east. That master-stroke 
is admirably described by Colonel Preston, from personal 
observation and from the reports of fellow-officers. The 
5th Division had the honour of pushing farthest north, right into 
Nazareth, where at dawn on September 20th the enemy G.H.Q. 
was completely surprised, and Marshal Liman von Sanders, 
rushing from his bed into a motor-car, had barely time to escape. 
The 4th Division, crossing the hills by a more southerly route 
through the Musmus Pass to Lejjun, began to enter the plain 
just as a Turkish battalion was deploying :— 

“The 2nd Lancers were leading, accompanied by the armoured 
cars. Taking in the situation at a glance, Captain Davison, 
commanding the regiment, ordered the cars to engage the 
enemy in front with their machine-guns, supported by one 
squadron of his regiment. Taking the other two squadrons 
with him, he galloped along a slight depression to the right 
and charged the Turks on their left flank. The two squadrons 
went right through the enemy frem left te right, killing forty-six 
with the lance. The survivors of the battalion, about 500 
in all, were taken prisoners. The Turks fought well, firing 
steadily till they were ridden down, but the rapid work of the 
cavalry gave them no chance. The whole action did not take 
more than five minutes and furnished a perfect little example 
of sound shock tactics—movement and fire at right angles to 
one another. Had our cavalry been a few hours later, this 
battalion would have been at the defile at the top of the pass, 
and might have caused a delay that would have been fatal 
to the success of the operations.” 

This was one small episode in a superb concerted movement, 
which ended in the complete annihilation of the Seventh and 
Fighth Turkish Armies. Meanwhile, General Chaytor had 
dealt with the rearguard of the Fourth Army east of the Jordan, 
and the Desert Mounted Corps was then sent to pursue the 
remnant to Damascus, Colonel Preston describes a desperate 
action at Semakh, to the south of the Lake of Tiberias, where a 
Turco-German force held a fort. Twice did the German machine- 
gunners pretend to surrender and then open fire, killing our 
unsuspecting men. The Australian Light Horse then stormed 
the place and bayoneted the defenders, Comparatively few of 





the enemy reached Damascus, and those who did were caught 
in the defiles to the north of the city. The 5th Brigade of the 
Australian Mounted Division on September 30th, 1918, came to 
the cliffs overlooking the gorge of the Barada, through which 
the road and railway run from Damascus to Beirut. The gorge 
was completely blocked with Germans and Turks struggling 
to escape. Machine-guns were turned on the head of the 
column, with the idea of inducing the fugitives to stop and 
surrender. But the panic-stricken masses behind pushed on, 
so that those in front could not turn back or even stand still, 
until at last the way was barred by a wall of dead men and 
shattered vehicles. It took German prisoners ten days to dispose 
of the corpses. The cavalry advance was never stayed until the 
5th Division occupied Aleppo on October 26th, five days before 
the Turkish armistice. In thirty-eight days the Desert Mounted 
Corps had captured 83,700 prisoners and about 160 guns, and 
Turkey as a military power had ceased to be. Colonel Preston 
concludes with a brief account of the British occupation of Syria, 
which was wholly uneventful. He pays a high tribute not only 
to the Australian horseman but also to the Australian horse. 
The well-bred “ Waler” is, he says, the finest cavalry mount 
in the world. It was found in Palestine that a “‘ Waler ” would 
carry a heavy Australian and his kit, averaging over twenty-one 
stone, “all day and every day for seventeen days, on less than 
half the normal ration of forage and with only one drink in every 
thirty-six hours.” The weight-carrying English hunter took a 
long time to recover from such hard work, whereas the little 
Australian horse was soon ready for another bout. Every one 
interested in cavalry ought to read this remarkably interesting 
book, which contains some good maps and many photographs. 





HANDBOOK TO THE FIRST ANGLO-CATHOLIC 

PRIESTS’ CONVENTION.* 
Tuts little book, which is admirably printed, rubricated, and 
illustrated, contains the programme of a conference of clergy 
recently held at Oxford as an outcome of the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress of 1920. The « Publishers to the Church of England,” 
under whose auspices it appears, have a singular gift of addressing 
normal members of that Church in such a way as, in the words 
of a well-known character in Pickwick, to “ make their flesh 
creep.” This attempt is, however, one which can be made too 
often ; and, though the reader will find ideas and a terminology 
to which he is, and will probably remain, unaccustomed, his 
flesh will scarcely creep to the extent anticipated by the Society 
of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the work is a revised 
version of the Bidding Prayer :— 

** Finally, ye shall praise God for all those that are departed 

out of this life in the true faith of Christ, and were the choice 
vessels of His grace, and the lights of the world in their several 
generations: such as were JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
sometime Vicar of this Church, JoHN KEBLE, Epwarp 
Bovuverig Pusey.” 
The text of this prayer, it is true, is not uniform ; and, when it 
is used before the university sermon, the preacher is accustomed 
to mention the college of which he is a member, and to name 
its founder and principal benefactors. This perhaps accounts 
for the recension of the Conference; for the divines named 
were undoubtedly the founders of the Oxford movement ; 
though, man of genius as Newman was, the unusual asperity 
with which he was accustomed to speak of the Church of England 
gives a certain piquancy to his inclusion among its worthies. 
* Bless them that curse you.” If the revisers of the prayer 
were animated by this motive, the standard of virtue indicated 
is high. 

Apart, however, from the case of the Cardinal, a revision of 
the Prayer Book on party lines scarcely tends to edification. 
What would be thought if the Evangelical Conference held 
annually at Cheltenham were to put out a version of the Bidding 
Prayer commemorating Richard Baxter, John Wesley, and 
Charles Simeon? Or if the Congress of Liberal Churchmen, 
which is to meet next month at Cambridge, were to make 
mention in the same context of Benjamin Jowett, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, and Connop Thirlwall ? Probably, in each 
case, those concerned have sufficient sense of humour not to 
do so. It is well to “praise famous men, and our fathers 
that begat us.” But it is also well that a certain Greek recog- 
nition of limit should lead those who do so to observe the how, 
the when, and the where. 

c. Handbook to the First Anglo-Catholic Priests’ Convention. 1921. Londen 
The Society of SS. Peter and Paul. [1s. net.) 
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FICTION. 


Signs and Wonders. By J. D. Beresford. (The Golden 
Cockerel Press, 6s. net.)—In this little book—an example of 
the production of the Golden Cockerel Press—Mr. J. D. 
Beresford tries his hand at a series of short stories, most of them 
having a basis of psychology of one sort or another. If authors 
had disciples as did the Renaissance painters, the Prologue 
would certainly be said to be “ scuola di” Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
but it cannot be called a particularly successful example of 
satiric humour; the first story, from which the volume 
takes its title, is also reminiscent of the work of a more imaginative 
writer. In spite of these slight blemishes at the beginning, 
there are some good stories to be found later in the volume ; 
for instance, in “Enlargement,” the author succeeds in con- 
veying the feeling of wonder and exaltation with which the 
hero sees “three vast, prehistoric, unattended elephants, 
imperturbably exploring the silences of this dead and lonely 
city.” This phenomenon is observed at the end of an air raid on 
the Embankment, and the explanation of the matter comes with 
as great a shock to the reader as to the hero of the story. More 
entertaining is the sketch entitled ‘“‘ The Convert,” dealing with 
the manner in which Henry Wolverton, an expert on history, 
faces the outbreak of the English Revolution. It is awkward 
for him, as he has just proved conclusively in long articles in 
the Times that the temper of the English people would never 
seek the arbitrament of an armed revolution. There is a very 
amusing conversation between Wolverton and Susan Jeffery, 
aged twenty-three, an important member of the League of 
Youth, when she takes refuge from the mob in his house. She 
points out that the revolution is entirely his fault, and has 
deprived her League of the peaceful opportunity which they had 
hoped for, for taking over the government of England on a new 
basis. It is an excellent skit, and worth reading. In the longest 
story, “The Night of Creation,” an extremely ghostly atmo- 
sphere is produced and a spirit becomes materialized. The 
appearance is subsequently explained, but by an ingenious 
touch the explanation is proved to be untrue, and the genuine- 
ness of the apparition is established. While Mr. Beresford’s 
special talents do not seem particularly suited to the medium 
of the short story, the little collection is worth looking at. 

Passing By. By Maurice Baring. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Considering Mr. Maurice Baring’s usual method of writing, 
we must confess that the “ Ollendorfian” touch with which 
the Diary of Godfrey Mellor is given is a naturalistic tour de 
force. All the same, this way of telling a story in short, jerky 
sentences such as are jotted down in diaries is apt to become 
wearisome. Every now and then, instead of seeing events through 
the eyes of Mr. Godfrey Mellor, we are given a letter written by 
one of the characters in the diary to his cousin, which, being 
in a more flowing style, is certainly a relief. The whole 
book has a Roman Catholic bias, and sets forth the protection 
which that faith affords against the temptations of the modern 
world. Not only is the heroine a Roman Catholic, but the 
conversion of one of the minor characters is minutely 
described, and the grounds on which it has taken place analysed 
In fact, it may be said that the serious interest of the book is 
the exposition of the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the end the heroine fails to live up to her ideals, and we are 
led to suppose that nothing but the sudden illness and death 
of her husband saves her from an elopement. This is such a 
shock to her mind that she becomes a nun. The book is in 
extraordinary contrast to the usual work of Mr. Baring, and 
the reader, while admiring the author's dexterity in presenting 
the whole story objectively, will feel a little disappointed with 
the kind of entertainment provided. A book in which the 
method of writing is the most distinguished quality cannot be 
completely satisfying. 

READABLE NovELS.—Swamp Breath. By Robert Simpson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Robert Simpson's 
pictures of Africa are always distinguished. In the present 
instance he deals with Southern Nigoria, and he does not present 
@ very attractive picture of the lifeof the administrators. —The 
Speaking Silence. By Sophie Cole. (Millsand Boon. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—A semi-psychical story dealing with a young novelist whose 
latest work is dictated by the woman with whom he has been in 
love after herdeath. The living girl who is in love with the hero is, 
however, more attractive than the ghost.——John Sagur. By 





“Nedram.” (Heath, Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story of what ! 








could be done by a benevolent tyrant should he discover the 
secret of Atomic Energy. John Sagur, the hero, is a super. 
individualist, and by means of his invention aims at and achioves 
the mastery of the world.——The Old Order Changes. By 
David Lyall. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—A good 
novel dealing with industrial unrest and changing conditions, 
The most attractive figure is the father of the heroine. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN POETRY.—II. 
In the article that appeared last week in this column we 
endeavoured to show the connexion between the failure of the 
old “taken for granted” poetic tradition—a failure which 
resulted in the almost complete sterility of the Muse—and the 
failure of the old ‘“ taken for granted’ morality which resulted 
in the attack upon the world by Prussia. The ethical upheaval 
has, of course, also hada strong direct influence on modern verse, 
Tennyson was surer about the facts of morality than he was 
about the facts of poetry, because, we moderns should say, he 
was a good poet and an amateur moralist. It is also arguable 
that the Baudelaire-Maupassant-Wilde type of poet was just 
as sure about moral prificiples as he, only that their assurance 
took them the other way; they praised the flowers of evil. 
Wilde might be said to be, therefore, as it were, the obverse of 
Tennyson. Each of them was quite sure of what was right and 
what was wrong, and therefore bandied about what the more cruel 
of the younger generation would designate as moral “ claptrap” 
with freedom and gusto. The difference between both of them and 
the modern poet is that he regards the facts of morality from 
the other end, not as things to be defended or attacked, but as 
things to be ascertained. Therefore (with, of course, many 
lapses because he is human) he desires to call nothing common 
or unclean, not even smug self-satisfaction. The one thing 
which he fears, to which he cannot avoid hostility, is the afore- 
said “claptrap,” for he is aware of the fearful efficacy with 
which talk disguises a man’s notions—from himself as much as 
from the rest of the world. He is for the truth at all costs; 
and, as all modern poems are obviously not successes, he some- 
times sacrifices the unity of a concept, the harmony of a phrase, 
or even his sense of humour to this hunger for exactness. Very 
often he will limit himself to a puritanical plainness of phrase. 
This desire for truth has another aesthetic effect. If the poem 
be a subjective one, it may lead the poet to what may seem to 
most readers a disagreeable or perhaps a boring degree of self- 
revelation. If it is objective, it will lead to great detachment. 
We do not, of course, mean to imply that the objective poem 
possesses detachment in contrast to the subjective one, for a 
moment’s reflection will show that to write an extremely sub- 
jective poem demands an even higher degree of detachment 
than the complete suppression of self. To give instances, some 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s subjective poems, one particularly of 
which we forget the name in which he speaks with half-grim, 
half-humorous despair of the boring insistence of sex :— 
‘Was it always there, always thero, 
The same huge dominant shape, 
Like Windsor Castle leaning over the plain ?” 

Or, for the objective type, Mr. Blunden’s poem ‘“ The Pike.” 
Or, if both types be sought from the same poet, Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon’s or Mr. W. J. Turner’s work would afford them. 

It will easily be seen how, under the influence of this desire 
to state facts rather than to draw conclusions, writers are led 
to an elusiveness and detachment which in unskilful hands 
becomes inhuman. Not, of course, that modern poets never 
draw morals. They often do so in the heat of the moment, but 
never with the satisfaction of a Pope or a Milton. Mr. Masefield 
might be thought an exception, but his “ morals’ will not, as a 
rule, be found to be very explicit; and even against his most 
cherished belief—in abstract beauty—he is scrupulous in stating 
as strong a case as possible. 

(To be continued.) 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
———=>—__ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The National Review for August has an instructive article by 
Mr. F. A. W. Gisborne on “ The Recoil of the ‘ Living Wage’ 
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a 
in Australia,” where the attempts of trade union leaders to get 
more out of industry for the wage-earner than industry can yield 
has led to confusion and discontent. A modified scheme for 
a “basic wage” of £4 to every adult worker, with a weekly 
allowance of 12s. for each child, is calculated to cost £236,000,000 
a year, while the total annual production of Australia has aver- 
aged £241,000,000, leaving virtually nothing for employers, 
professional men, and persons under twenty who are at work. 
Mr. Gisborne hopes that the rural population will increase and 
counterbalance the influence of “ the /azzaroni of a few parasitic 
cities,” but at present four Australians out of five live in towns. 
Colonel R. H. Beadon, writing on “ Civilian Criticism and the 
German High Command,” does justice to the military merits 
of the German General Staff; it would indeed be absurd 
to deny that the German Army was the most formidable 
enemy that we have ever had to face. Mr. Adolphe Smith 
exposes the “ German Traps for British Labour’ which have 
been and still are contained in the ‘‘ International” ; ignorance 
rather than ill-will probably makes our Labour leaders the easy 
dupes of German and Russian intriguers, who have plenty of 
money to spend on entertaining. “ Tourist ” in “ An Impression 
of India” discusses the effect of Mr. Montagu’s attempt to rule 
despotically from Whitehall, disregarding the advice of our 
trained civilians in India. Mr. Wyatt writes on ‘‘ Egypt Thrown 
to the Wolves,” and ‘‘ Newmarket’ concludes his interesting 
study of “Prime Ministers and their Racehorses” with an 
account of the racing careers of Disraeli’s Lord Derby and of 
Lord Rosebery. 


The Rational Good. By L. T. Hobhouse. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—This ably written “ study in the logic of 
practice” is the first part of an inquiry into the function 
of reason in practical life. Professor Hobhouse defines the 
“rational good” as residing in “ a harmony carried consistently 
through the world of mind and its experience, a harmony of 
mind with itself and with its object. In his insistence on the 
supreme value of harmony he is, in effect, emphasizing the 
peculiarly British virtue of toleration which is the special charac- 
teristic of our society and government. It is the antithesis of 
Bolshevism or German Imperialism which seeks internal peace 
by crushing out all opposition. Professor Hobhouse virtually 
repudiates the claim of the revolutionary to be more logical 
than anyone else by showing that enduring peace can only be 
attained by harmonizing discordant elements, as far as that is 
possible for imperfect humanity. He regards “ the fanaticism 
of abstract right’ on the one hand and the blind worship of 
the established order on the other as dangers which may be 
lessened if we bear in mind that harmony is the end to be 
attained. Sacrifice on the part of the individual is needed at 
times, ““ but the good of the whole cannot rest on the continuous 
sacrifice of the parts.” The author briefly explains the relations 
of his theory of harmony to Mill’s Utilitarianism and Green’s 
Ethical Idealism. His little book deserves careful reading. 
It appears opportunely at a time when we hear so much of 
“tights” and so little of “ duties,” so much of “ self-deter- 
mination ” and so little about unselfishness and conciliation. 


Why Men Believe : The Groundwork of Apologetics. By the 
Rev. Clement F. Rogers. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net.)—Professor 
Rogers has gained experience as a defender of Christian truth 
not merely by lecturing at King’s College, but also by going out 
and facing the sceptic and the infidel in Hyde Park on Sundays. 
These admirable lectures consequently have a more practical 
tone than we find in much apologetic writing, and they deal 
frankly with real difficulties, The author begins with the 
psychological nature of belief, and then proceeds to consider the 
emotional, rational, and moral grounds for believing in Chris- 
tianity, concluding with a chapter on “‘ The Claim of Authority,” 
Which is recognized in politics, in literature, and the arts and in 
natural science, and which cannot be wholly disregarded in 
religion. Professor Rogers emphasizes the value of common 
worship and the need for action in the Christian life. To the 
objector—whom he doubtless met in Hyde Park—who asks, 
“What has Christianity done ?” and, like jesting Pilate, stays 
not for an answer, he replies that each generation has to learn 
its lessons afresh, and that, “ if men repudiate Christianity, it 
can hardly be blamed for the consequences any more than can 
& doctor if men ‘refuse to take his medicines.” 


From the Organ Loft. By Alfred H. Allen. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 2s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Allen, who is the assistant organist 








of Rochester Cathedral, makes a vigorous protest against the 
poor music that is too often heard in our churches. The clergy 
and the choirs sin through ignorance; “ it is, however, certain 
that the person at fault is only too often the organist himself,” 
who does not understand plainsong or our good old Elizabethan 
music and prefers modern rubbish. ‘I have seriously to ask 
whether our services, when fitly ordered in every detail, would 
not gain by sweeping away the organ voluntary altogether.” 
Mr. Allen thinks that the clergy should “ give our people none 
but good sturdy tunes to sing,” and that they may then be 
gradually freed from “the demoralizing power of the bad 
hymn-tune and Anglican chant.’’ He proceeds to give five 
specimen programmes of hymns from the English Hymnal with 
appropriate tunes. Sir W. H. Hadow in a brief preface heartily 
commends the pamphlet, and concurs in Mr. Allen’s remark 
that Chopin’s Funeral March is suited neither to the Church nor 
to the organ. 


It Might Have Happened to You. By Coningsby Dawson. 
(Lane. 2s. 6d. net.)—As Lord Weardale explains in his preface, 
this very impressionistic and gloomy account of conditions in 
Central Europe last winter is intended to raise subscriptions for 
the ‘Save the Children Fund.”’ Mr. Dawson’s description of 
poverty in Vienna and Warsaw, especially among the Russian 
refugees, is harrowing and doubtless true. Where he errs is in 
generalizing as to the whole of Central Europe, and in putting 
the blame on the Allies. Germany is not starving—far from it— 
nor are Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Serbia, and Rumania in want 
of food. It is really unpardonable to speak of “‘ the peoples 
whom our Peace has tortured,” and to suggest that some other 
kind of peace would have prevented the economic stagnation 
and the collapse of the exchanges following a war of exhaustion 
and a revolution. The Allies did not break up the Hapsburg 
dominions, but recognized the new Slav states which declared 
themselves independent. Mr. Dawson means well, but he 
injures a worthy cause by his misrepresentation of historic facts. 


Makers of the New World. By One Who Knows Them. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author of these lively newspaper 
articles does not betray much knowledgeyof his subjects, but he 
has collected some amusing anecdotes about them. The Prime 
Minister heads the list, followed by Mr. Bonar Law, M. Briand, 
ex-President Wilson, Marshal Foch, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Hughes, 
M. Clemenceau, Sir Henry Wilson and Sir William Robertson, 
Sir Maurice Hankey, Lord Riddell, and Mr. Philip Kerr. The 
author is a warm but very uncritical admirer of the Prime 
Minister. Thus he tells us that, “‘ before he had assumed full 
power ”’ [in December, 1916], “‘ Lloyd George rose like Cassandra 
and warned his colleagues of the fatal results of their mistakes 
or their indecision,” and that “he knew that Passchendaele 
would be a failure” [in August, 1917], but his words fell “ un- 
heeded.” The truth is, of course, that Lord Haig’s plan had 
been delayed as he had been unexpectedly required to help 
General Nivelle in the spring, that the rain thwarted his 
offensive still further, and that as a matter of fact he would 
not have undertaken and persevered in the attack in Flanders 
had not the French insisted on a diversion after their 
reverse in Champagne. We are told that in the case 
of Rumania “warning after warning was sent out by 
Mr. Lloyd George at that time [1916], question after question 
as to what was being done, but they met with no response.” 
‘“* He foresaw the danger, but who in that throng of brass hats 
[at the War Office] cared about the East?’ Yet the War 
Office foresaw the danger just as clearly, but was powerless ; 
the issue lay with Rumania herself and with Russia, whose 
treacherous Government was the true culprit. The author, 
after this, does not inspire us with much confidence, but we trust 
that he is right in crediting Mr. Lloyd George with a love of 
literature. He gives an unnamed librarian as his authority 
for the statement that the Prime Minister has collected and read 
a “remarkable” number of books, including Grote, Gibbon, 
Mommsen, Macaulay, Froude, Green, Bagehot. “He has 
dipped, too, into the classics, not in the originals, of course, for 
that he does not aspire to, but in translations. Cicero’s letters 
he reads over and over again. Thucydides he read from cover 
to cover for the first time during a long sea voyage, and has since 
re-read many times.” The author says that, but for unforeseen 
Irish business, Mr. Lloyd George had intended to go with Lord 
Kitchener to Russia. In a friendly sketch of Sir Henry Wilson, 
the author suggests that Sir Henry Wilson’s forecast of the 
German offensive of March, 1918, was ridicuted by “his then 
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superiors in the military hierarchy.” That is the exact reverse 
of the facts. The soldiers knew very well when and where 
Ludendorff was going to attack ; it was the politicians, headed 
by the Prime Minister, who were incredulous and over-confident, 
and who therefore declined to send reinforcements from home 
to strengthen General Gough’s weak line. One may well 
despair of ever getting history better taught when one sees 
recent events so completely travestied as they are—perhaps 
for political reasons—in this book. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tux following Looks just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Beowulf : an Introduction to the Study of the Poem with a 
Discussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. Chambers. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s. net.)——The Tragedy of 
Lord Kitchener. By Reginald Viscount Esher. (Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net. )}———Tiile- Mosaics of the Lahore Fort : Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XLI. By J. P. Vogel, Ph.D. 
(Calcutta: Supt. of Government Printing. Rs. 55.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Aitken (W.), Automatic Telephone Systems, Vol. T., 4to..(Benn Bros.) net 25/0 
Bentinck (Lady Norah), Ex-Kaiser in Exile, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Brooks (L.), A Regional Coan hy of the World, cr 8vo..(Ifodder) net 7/6 
Durand (Sir H. M.), Thirteent! ussars in the Great War (Blackwood) net 42/0 
Guather (R. T.), Early Science in Oxford, Part I., Chemistry, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Marcosson (I. F.), An African Adventure, 8vo.......... ....(Lane) net 21/0 
Robertson (A. T.), Paul the Interpreter of Christ, 8vo....(Hodder) net 7/6 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvee Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good Lodie?, Anexcellent Table Wine. 
Per 29/6 dozen. 
In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. ber dozen on 10 dozen. 
1s, 6d. ,, 20 














Splendid Value, 


” ” ” or more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Pleae quote ‘S." LONDON, E.C. 2. 


HEARTBURN 


Sufferers from Heartburn and similar troubles caused by Indigestion, such 
as Flatulence, Nausea, Headache, Palpitation, &c., will find prea s - reliable 
remedy in Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges made by Savory & Moore, They 
are pleasant to take and quite harmless, 


TESTIMONY.—“TI have occasionally been kept awake during the night with 
FLATULENCE and HEARTBURN to a distressing degree, but I now find that 
one of Dr. Jenner's Lozenges is sufficicnt to relieve all diacomfort and ensure 
a sound night’s rest. Their effect is truly magical.” 


“T have found the Absorbent Lozenges excellent. It appears to be very 
difficult to get a really reliable remedy for HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, although 
it is such a common and distressing complaint, and I am very glad to know of 
such a speedy remedy.” 


“Thank you for the trial box of Absorbent Lozenges. I consider you tly 
underrate them in your advertisements, and also under-advertise them. have 
not felt. anything of. HEARTBURN since before Christmas, and now feel better 
than I have done for 20 years.” 


“The Lozenges relieved me of that FULNESS and PAIN IN THE 


STOMACH which I used to get after meals, and I can safely recommend them to 
anyone who has to take a hurried midday meal.” 





Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address : 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiten/, 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





PROVIDE FOR OLD age 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon, 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co,, 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 

















auttg mae s SSS ee 
XPERIENCED PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTER wishes to }, 

4 of preparatory school with view to PARTNERSHIP or omnnae 

No agents.—Box 1069, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, We? 

S— 

GQ HuURC H TOKEN s§, 

Many for exchange. Different countrics. 
Rev. A. <A. MILNE, Donne, Perthshire. 














wor KALR ead mn 
OR SALE.—The Alpine Journal, clean, perfect, complete 

to date. Vols. I. to XXVIIT. bound in original cloth, remainder ; 
parts.—CAMPBELL, Lorachan, Callander, Perthshire. 2 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED, 
. taatiataaiaai MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOys., 





An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School. Candidates should 
be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other Tecognized 
British University. They must hold Government certificates and trgined 
teachers’ diplomas, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, capable of-class 
teaching in general school subjects for boys between 8 and 12 in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics up to Cambridge Senior Honours. Payg Taels 287.50 Ie r 
mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation Fund 
Agreement for three years with increase of pay if the agreement is renewed. | 

At the present rate of exchange Tacls 1 equals 3s. 0d.; the pre-war rate was 
Taels 1 equals 2s. 6d. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. 

Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons, and Employees 
are exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes. 2 

First-class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK and CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 
August, 1921. 


—_— 





COUNTY COUNCLL 
COMMITTEE. 


GAINSBOROUGH GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL, 


EDUCATION 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for English, Elementary Mathematics, and Eb- 
mentary French or Geography. Degree desirable. Salary according to Burnham 
Scale for Secondary Schools. Graduate £225—-£15—4400, non-CGraduate £117}— 
—£12}—£320, subject to conditions as to carry-over. Allowance made for 
previous experience in Sceondary Schools. 

Applications should be made to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ High School, 
Gainsborough. 


I | NIVERSETY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIPS in PSYCHOLOGY 
(salary £500 a year) and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY (salary £450 a year), tenable 
at King’s College. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later then 
first t on 16th Sept., 1921.—Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 





OLUNTARY HELPERS wanted in September for CHIL- 

DREN’S PLAY CENTRE in Fulham, two or three afternoons 

a week, 4.30 to 7. Close to omnibus and tram. Out-of-pocket expenses 

— Apply by letter only to Mrs. PERROTT, 31, Kensington Square, 
8. 








ESEARCH WORK of any description wanted by lady. 
British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, &c.— Miss BAMFORD, 
4 Hillside, Hindhead, Surrey. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-te- 
J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.!. 


LECTURES, &c. 

ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

THE WINTER SESSION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England, 950 beds are in constant use. Last yeat 
the number of in-patients, 21,639; out-patients, 120,886; dental patients, 
4,562; major operations, 7,804. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modem, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. 

The Staff is so large.as to permit.of individual attention being paid to all students. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Over 160 appointments are made annually irom studeut 
of the College recently qualified. : 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Numerous scholarships and prizes af 
awarded annually, including 4 entrance scholarships. 

CLUBS’ UNION.—Athletic ground of over 13 acres, Students’ Hoste 1, &e. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor William Wright, 
M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, Mile End, F. 1. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin: 








TOTAL FUNDS - 


£26,078,555. 


eering, Metallurgy, and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch,B. courses). 
ctuses free on application to the undersigned. ee ap 
W..M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
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quences 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
U eames 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, = NING, 
METALLURGY, REWING 


BOCTAL STUDY. 
to Degrees a and Diplomas. 


THE SESSION 1921-22 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd, 1921. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 
TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
ts of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 
or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
comms Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
ps, are published as follows :— 
Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 
4, Faculty of Commerce. 
5, Department of Social Study. 
Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation. 
peg Reece «| « ww 
i % sent on application to the unders' one 
a GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 
BSeT F i.B kD Cc O LEGE., 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E, C. LODGE, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
ears are offered for competition at an examination held annually in wu 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


4% NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICA L 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWiM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 


GooD _APPOINTMEN TS AFTER TRAINING. 


ENTISTRY, 
* Leading 











ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
- . SEASCALE (near Lake: District); CUMBERLAN 

Unique sittation on the North-West coast, where the —— is sunny,dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the school is to-supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, h work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good ha vlts. 

Pupils.are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Taserbeel, aa Carliste. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils So mr for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good-garden. Net Batt; Tennis; Bathing 


YHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years; Thorough we" education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music. Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis nig and field for Hocke y and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. DODD, 


GEIR LE D 
ones LANE, WATFORD. 
inclpal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Ppchool for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till 

end of July, > re-open in September in larger premises, FARLEY 

HALL, OAKAMOOR, N. STAFFS. ; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early tc 
Head- Mistress, Miss E. x PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Eetp: Cantab.). 


“*& CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST. 


MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under sevemi— 
Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


Geese SCHOO L. 
School @, Modern Lines 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 


A limited number 0! girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For aes and full a opel to the Princlpals.: 





























MALIN and HOPE- WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, &.W.7 








FOREIGN. 
{RANCE. —First-class Finishing School near Paris for a 


few girls of mee family. Only French spoken. Lectures, concerts, 


theatres. Voss healthy situation. Comfortable _ family life. Best English 
references. For particulars apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 


ham, 8.W. 








LING’S SiVEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


T)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E, E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, An attractive trainin 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, an 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction. —Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 








0 Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers vely old manor 
—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 





house and grounds. 
\ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 


near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
pa. year begins mid-September. Apply PRINCIPALS, 





aiRis’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Le GHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIN DHEAD,* SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 38. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Head-Mistress : 


KENT. 








UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals {= BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
I Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH- EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles fronr London. 
SPECIAL ee Sry TION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES OY WELL-KNOWN 








N PROFESSORS. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schocl of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracins : air from Downs and sea. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


P A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
40 pa. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Ge ntlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of C hildren 
with parents abroad. Iesident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
tea.—For illus. Prospectus apply _Feacigal, Miss WILTSHIER, 
Sebplltieeti etter eee 


PDNcEss HELENA ~ COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss —Miss PARKER. 
Boarding und Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 











Special attention 


to Languages... English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £90 to £10U a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £90 a year, 





AUSANNE (SWITZERLAND), “ LANGUEDOC.” Finish- 
Boarding. School (Girls). If desired commercial tuition. Inclusive 
fees, £23 for 3 months. Escort September, —Apply ’ Principal, Feot. PELL ATON. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned: branches, with 

a 7 regulation thereon, rates of pay. &c. Price ds. net. Postage | 6d. 
—GIE . Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 "Old Bond Street, London, 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.B. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 monthsto15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Eutry 
into the en A Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be ma 

Apply Foon ‘DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, N. B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, "MLA. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 65th, 1921. 
Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity. Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 














ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by 1 the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. — ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head- Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 


REGHORN CASTLE ~ SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 

prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 

BA. Comet Head-Master of Merchiston Castle te og eed School), and 

RTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

“oo from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L. BILTON,W.S.,17 Rut 
land Street, Edinburgh (the Secretary). 


71 PILLEP SY. 


COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 











Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education. Games. _Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


|. Toe RNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and Sth ple ace on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 


ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 
Hons: Special Vacation Term to prepare Students for Septe mber ” Macrie. 
and al Universitv Entrance Exams,—36 Baker Street, W. Maviair 3707 


ACHELOR RECTOR (ex-schoolmaster) can receive one or 
two PUPILS (12-15). Backwardness no objection. —JEFFREY, 
Tugford, Craven Arms. 
WLOCUTION.—M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
\j will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preache “r3, 
Lecturers. and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cros), 2), W. Bi 


‘\TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCH NELLE receives edulte 
and boy: a3 Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at his residence 
Boys cured during holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTI NOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


MESSRS. BITAS, N 
36 Bachyite Street, London, W.1. .~ Y 7 <ons. 
Educational A, lished 1873. 
Messrs. napa & Co. are peapally aos ted with nearly all 
Behool Princt the country. they wi w Pill ~~ oe ad to to anes full ~~An 
tion about giving a in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial oe Agriculture and rT 








CHOOLS yon BoYs AzD GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXA 
CLERGY RECRIVING DE LICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND bat me oa 
Messrs. aJ PATON, pov pon, 47) he Tpewtedgp of the BEST 
SCHOOLS cae TUTORS, will AID PA AY MY sending (free 


or f uses and TRE THY INFORMA 
-_ iors district seidietee and rough idea of i should be ie 
TOR, Ea cational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 











CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


fy yh giris +, - 3, 4 — P their e 
& ln an" per Soa ‘rtered ans Marcus Aurelius 
TOTOPS tscatonal agent wie see ney pets tor ts on Insurance 


~—— staffs of the most important Schools and thus abls 
rs y weenie 3 difficult to obtain auowhe here. 
Ofices—61 conpuir #1 8 ONDON, W *Phones—Mayiair 1063, 1064. 


-— ——— ———— a 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


FVTESWRETNS. .—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
Street, Strand, W:C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Experienced Typists: accustomed to work of Architects and. Surveyors. 


ei AND ae, a e pine’ A description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS, carbon copy 
bd. per 1,000 words,—Miss Nancy McFarlane, li J ge Avenue, Westclli ff, Kasex. 


ONALD | MASSEY, | Literary t. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories Sees, Lay 000 room. Novels and 
Serials yy! about 80,000 words. Where criticts small fee is 
thors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, "38 kn Knightrider Strect, 
See cee, London, E.O. 4, 








Be Fortified 


‘*Be like the promontory against 
which the waves continually break ; 
but it stands firm and tames the 
fury of the waves round it”— 
Marcus Aurelius. 











a 
UDEZT A. 


‘*Be like the promontory”—so ad- 
jured the Emperor-Sage of Ancient 
Rome. ‘Easier said than done,” 
does someone observe? True— 
but it is not so difficult to-day to 
stand firm against troubles and dis- 


ee a 


™ im. 


: 





ARN Money by your Pen. Unique stal course. How to 


lk 








=0eh: 
write, what to write, where to sell ance ; realtraining. Interest- Syl: asters as it was in the days when 
ing booklet free, —REGE! a maleate + 85), 22 Bedford — — ab 7 Marcus Aurelius admonished his 
BRA IE p2ople. 
a as H bles h lessened 
= = a 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Ladies.—| |fa res Aten sige Por Se 
Sept. 15: Italian Art Cities and Hill Towns, 79 gas. Oct.-Nov.: Grand ) je cunee these Gays. saceed, Scenes, 
bouthera en ar our— Calabria, aclty, Tentele, A > Algorte, 186 see. Re Tunisia a and EIEN Speed, Competition, would seem 
arden a ¢.-Jan. 8 {S A Mo 
rammes of these and ot aise from mi BS SHOP, PROS, ‘to Reciad ; AY to have conspired to increase our 


, Upper : Norwood, 8. B. 10 


mental worries, physical dangers, 
and daily disasters. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 





Therefore, the Law of Compensa- 
tion has entered ‘in to balance the 











Comf with the advantages of a Hyd Beautifu : ° e 
Cif overiootine Bay and Pines, Massour, Masseuse; Resident Physician (MD) ; aed —s nr 
— yo agama ean rd | But provision against the day of 
MISCELLANEOUS. Feseall: need is within the grasp of all. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. ; —— is the world-wide medium 
mein vel: of provision. 
*“ VITROLITE,” gh 4 hn nie Lead Paint, “21s. r gall., cans extra. ; “ 
* PLASTINE,” supersedes t ewt., kegs extra.—Full particulars : To make that provision universal in 
—— A CARSON & sons, ¢ Grove. Wor , Battersea. Agents throughout the x : its scope is the aim of The Motor 
ESIDENT PATIENIS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet Bi apeaernperees 
rome e- Fat | 
the residences, &e., of n DOCTORS in ali parts—Town, aires |B When considering with whom and 
feat ews ralacauls, Be) rele Five u Par leation ay ag Hou BTOREY. EqdEl|: how best to insure—please remember 
fea abe Craven 8t., Trafalgar Sq., W fie ; that The Motor Union Insurance 
$ = 


Co. Ltd. can meet your needs in all 
classes of Insurance, ‘‘ M.U.I.” 
M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE. 


Explanatory leaflets will be 
forwarded on request to 


YE YOUR OWN Be BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
it, Motto, or er ideas inco: ted. Artisti d inal 
trond ae 28. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Bb. WARD, 06 Mortiner ateek 


Ree to tam INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels mesons by the People’s Refreshment Hi Hous3 
jon, Ltd. 2 £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock. —P.R. . Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ‘dege nt Street, W. 1. 
BTIFICIAL TERTE (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
ured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Sil 15s. 
=, £2 on —— 2 or ofr Old Gol It i not acce cok. on a 
returned ‘or 0! d Sil J < 
or othe: ). Batistaction guaranteed by the re bl firm. =. roken 
. CANN & r CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. " Estd, 1850. 


>\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


wishi - receive full value should apply to tho actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, voles 
per return or offer made.--Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


Dies BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
0. 


Tso) 


a 
Tin: 


4) 
a 
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MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 














OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new Write for descriptive 
list, or send garments for free’ estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


iw is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E oy F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the Oe rt the Government, which it effectually ww — will 
do so wherever used. rmiess to domestic animals.—1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from How ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, sheiteld, 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

















HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Bank has pleasure in announcing the issue of a new 








(30th June, 1921.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : 
£71,864,780 









— 





CAPITAL PAID UP: f i _ | 
£14,372,956 R OF CREDIT, : 


RESERVE FUND : 
£10,000,000 


———- 


nipetspnapaaigiads which can be procured from any Branch of the Bank, 
£341,985,555 and by the use of which holders can obtain cash at nearly 
5,000 places in the British Isles and throughout the world. 





ADVANCES, &c. : A full list of places will be provided upon the issue of 
£140.306.471 Letters of Credit, and these world-wide facilities for 
’ ’ travellers, visitors, tourists, motorists and others are 








commended to their attention. 



































CHURCH CONGRESS. WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 


RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
BIRMINGHAM. — October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 175 PICCADILLY. W. 1. 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 











Member's tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. | —————— 
Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. = SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church WHELDON & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock in the country o' 
Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; S8.P.C.K., 6 St. Booksin all Departments of Science and Natural F story, also Transactions an¢ 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2; Church House, Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers 


Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence each, post free. 
Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality | 38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
Jommittee, Church Congress, Queen's College, Birmingham. Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
Att OTHER Matters, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


= nae = ~ —— —— 
Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of tho babies who may be . WANTED : 
“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” ONE MILLION 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been Men and Women who will give 


born free of Venerea!l Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, FIVE S HILLI NG 3 A YEAR. 


through the special ——" ogg — — Please send a donation 
o e@ Secretary ay. 

818,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. That will maintain the whole 

: Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 


+ ra During the first seven months of 1921 £60,000 have beon 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, |?" in Ma 


By Miss THackERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING The Institution still needs 760,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by . “ . a 
permission) from the Cornhi Magazine, Post tree on receipt of two stamps, or ta = you - one Fn a = T 4 

antitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Centra’ nd your Five illings To-day. 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Sub- If oo See y eo SS 
Scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
Bankers Messrs. BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East. $.W. 








LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, N.A., 





ae oe Se Treasurer. Secretary. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January ROYAL Poy ewe bog eas 
aring Cross Road, i i 3 





and July. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


3rd Large Impression in the Press. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
LORD KITCHENER 


By VISCOUNT ESHER 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


**Lord Esher, who knew the first Lord Kitchener 
well, who represented him in France and corresponded 
constantl with him, who kept a journal and was 
himself throughout in very close touch with events 
at the front, in his book explains where Kitchener 
failed and why. . Many picturesque stories are 
contained in this book, which gives so important an 
insight into the secret history of our times#’— Daily Mail. 


“There is no man better fitted or who had better 
opportunity of ne: himself at first hand with 
most of what went on behind the scenes with regard 
to the war. - He throws valuable sidelights on 
incidents and personages of the war both in France 
and England.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Lord Esher has fashioned a picture of Lord 
Kitchener that will rank as a valuable piece of bio- 
graphy. It is a first-hand account of a great soldier 
by one who was his friend and intimately associated 
with the activities that engaged him during the last 
years of his life.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SOME PERSONALITIES. By 20/1631 


** One of the most amazing modern autobiographies. 








Never since the ‘ Confessions’ of Rousseau has a 
man pretended more successfully to tell the whole 
truth , about himself and his gyrations.’’—‘t The 
Star.’ 15s. net. 


A POLITICAL ESCAPADE 


The Story of Fiume and D’Annunzio. By J. H. 
MACDONALD, O.S.B. ‘‘It is probably a unique 
history of the most curious episode of its place, well 
done, and written with-moderation and good sense.’’ 
—‘' Glasgow Herald.’’ With a Map. 6s. net. 


A STRANGE DELILAH se sys.s. 


The story of a daring escapade carried out by a 
young man in order to help a friend. The scene 
of his adventures is an old Scottish castle at the 


present day. 7s. 6d. net. 
AN ARABIC HISTORY OF 
GUJARAT 


Entitled Zafar ul-Wélih bi-Muzaffar wa Alih. By 
Abdallah Muhammad Bin Omar Al-Makki, Al- 
Asafi, Ulughkhan{. Edited by Sir E. DENISON 
ROSS, C.LE. Just Published. Vol. II. 21s. net. 
Previously Published. Vol. I. 12s. net. 

(Indian Texts Series.) 


JOHN MURRAY. 





LON DON: 


a he 
im ant High Quality 


of Craven Mixture is the result of using only the most 
perfectly matured tobaccos and 
exact methods of blending. The 
secrets of this difficult art have 
been passed on from one to 
another since it was first / 
blended in 1867 at the-com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven. 

























Sold im Ordinary and Broad Cut. 
2 ozs., 2/Sd. 4 ozs., 4/10d, 


Carreras Lti.,Losdon. Est,1788- Se 


Craven 
MIXTURE 
Get a Tin To-day. 
























To the Public 


HE British Commercial Gas 
Association—a co-operative 
p research and advisory body repre- 
a senting the gas undertakings, both 
! municipal and company owned, of 
the kingdom—is always ready to 

ace the services of its experts at 
the disposal of members of the 


public. 
The B.C.G.A. believes that the 


Gas industry, in co-operation w ith? 
the individual citizen, has a valu. € 
able part to play 1 in moulding the § 
public opinion of the future to} 
appreciate sound principles and § 
act in conformity with comune 
practice in regard both to civics 5 
and to hygiene. Householders or 
housewives who require specific 5 
information or advice have =] 


to apply to 
ZA 


The Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL: 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


30 GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON 2. «e+ « 3W.1 








Greenly’e, 


[August 138, 1999. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, author of “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” S8vo. 18s. net. 
Part I. Fundamental Ideas; Part II. Fundamental 
Theorems; Part III. Induction and Analogy; Part IV. 
Some Philosophical Applications of Probability ; Part V. 
The Foundations of Statistical Inference. 





_ 


1921 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1921. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., PhoD., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8yo. 20s. net. 

The Wesiminster Gazette :—‘ The fifty-eighth annual edition 
is as full and as reliable a work of reference as any that have 
preceded it—and it would hardly be possible to pay it a greater 
compliment than that.” 


Thomas Hardy’s Works, 





UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. F’cap. 8vyo Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. 
ros. 6d. net each. 


A Book of EngHsh Verse on 
Infancy and Childhood. 


Chosen by lL. S. WOOD. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 

a*s This Anthology is not a book of verse for children, but a 
book of verse about children. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Cloth extra. 8vo. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


- £16 16 0] Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 0 
15 


Page ° 
8 8 0| PerInch .. ee 


Hali-Page (Column) 


CoMPANIEs. 


Outside Pago .. £23 2 0O| Inside Page oc £060 © 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


- 


Page, 1l in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 


6Hin. .. -. £18.18 0 by 3,5:in. -- £414.6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 34 in. - 8 & 0 in..by 3fpin. .. 27 6 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and 1s. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


HAL¥-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


Terms: net. 








* SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 13 York Street, Covent Gardes, Loaden, W.C. 2. 


JILL THE RECKLESS 


Is P. G. Wodehouse’s latest humorous story, which 
booksellers report is the novel of the hour. Its humour 
is infectious, its story is arresting, and its popularity 
is assured. Within three weeks of publication a second 
edition was ordered. Such is P.G.’s power. 7/6 net 


JILL THE RECKLESS 


Below we give a list of P. G. Wodehouse’s books. ‘The 
price of laughter runs from 2/- upwards. Some regard 
P. G. W. as American ; but, like the Golf Championship 
and the Polo Cup, he only temporarily resides in U.S.A. 


JILL THE RECKLESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, we crave silence for the Press 
proposing the toast of Our Greatest Humorist—P. G. 
Wodehouse. 


THE PRESS. 
BYSTANDER.—“ Mr. P. G. Wodehouse is a splendid farceur.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Wodehouse is a national 
humorist who counts for a good deal.’’ 
OBSERVER.—“ There are few living writers who are as good 
in a farcical novel as P. G. Wodehouse.” 
TIMES.—" How Mr. Wodehouse can really keep on being so 
bright and humorous through over 300 closely printed pages is 
really a marvel.” 
SKETCH.—" P. G. Wodehouse is a confirmed humorist, and, 
for the sake of the gaiety of nations, I hope he will never get 
over it.” 
PALL MALI, GAZETTE.—“ There is none so gay and enter- 
taining, with so cheerful a philosophy of life, or with so keen a 
sense of fun.” 
MORNING POST.—‘ A great humorist. ... If we had our 
way P. G. Wodehouse would be made a member of the British 
Academy to-morrow.” 
FIELD.—"“ For smart and amusing slang give us Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse first, last and all the time. ... His next novel 
goes under our pillow for sure.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘“ Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has 
exactly the right manner. He never drops into bathos or into 
vulgarity—the two pits that yawn beneath the feet of the 
humorist. . . . One laughs as one reads.” 
PUNCH.—“ Few authors have a shrewder idea than Mr. P. 
G. Wodehouse of what the public wants in the way of humour. 
Mr. Wodehouse gets going at once, and keeps up the pace to the 
end without even 2 pause to get his second wind.” 


THE P. G. GREEN LABELS. 
PICCADILLY JIM 2/- net 


A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 6 net 
LOVE AMONG THE CHICKENS 2/6 net 


a.) 


~) 


A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE 2/6 net 
THE COMING OF BILL 3/6 net 
INDISCRETIONS OF ARCHIE 7/6 net 
JILL THE RECKLESS 7/6 net 


EACH HAS A GREEN LABEL FOR EACH IS 
A HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOK 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Felis Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The.Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
‘“Everybody should read this book.’”’—Scolsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of tho hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








MIVNHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL REEIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
For information apply to the Hon, Secretary, 10 Clifford St,, Bond Street, W.1, 











When you want 
something really good 
to drink, turn to 


ROSSS cig 
Ginger Ale 
It is a pleasant beverage in which every 
constituent makes for radiant health. 





Pure spring water, refreshing fruits and fragrant spices 
crushed with refined cane sugar, and the gentle spirit 
Ariel of Champagne produce in ROSS a concord of 
excellence altogether delightful to contemplate. 


Pour it briskly into a pint glass and notice its delicate bouquet—sweeter 
than the breath of the brier, the beaded bubbles bursting with fragrance 
at the brim, and the aroma of ginger stealing through all like the rich 
mellow notes of the ’cello in orchestral music. 


ROSS is indeed the beverage for the searching eye—it touches the 
pinnacles of the mind, 


Try it in the heat and turmoil of the day. Try it when the day is done. 
It cools and calms; and charms the sense like a stream of melody—like a 
stream of immortal melody drifting through tender nists from far-away, 


ROSS’S ‘*ROTAL** GINGER A LE— 
the old original Ross’s Royal with the diamond-shaped label—is 
equally good, and is intended for those who respond to a fuller-toned 
exhilarating refreshment. 


We want you to try both 
and choose for yourself. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS LTD. BELFAST—IRELAND. 
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